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Feel at home no matter where you’re calling from 



OTEL 



The simple truth is, you like to feel at home when you're on the road. Nothing makes it easier 
to call away from home than the Southwestern Bell Global Calling Card. It's based on your 
home phone number so it's easy to remember And all your calls show up on your home phone 
bill, so there's only one bill to pay. So whether you Ye around the corner or around the world, 
r always carry your Southwestern Bell Global Calling Card. To get yours, call 1-800-234-BELL. 

friendly, neighborhood, giobat. (§) Southwestern Bell 
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Some of our trees 
will never make the cut. 

T here arc trees that might produce fine turn her for 
building a home, or the newsprint for your Sunday 
paper. And yet a Weyerhaeuser forester will pass 
them by The reason? Those same trees provide 
shade for a stream where fish are spawning. Or are part of a special 
habitat for animals and birds. 

At Weyerhaeuser we believe it's possible to produce quality 
wood and paper products people need, while protecting fish and 
wildlife habitats. And we understand that what we leave in the 
forest is as important as what we take out, 
mmii weyerbaetmr.com 

A Weyerhaeuser 

Where the Juture is growing'' 
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THE GENESIS 32 

Haw Oklahoma created country music. 

By Bruce Henderson 

OKLAHOMA’S ICONS 40 

They did more than make great music. 

They made ynusic history. By Kelly Crow 

FOLK’S HERO 50 

How a kid from the Oklahoma Hills sparked 
America's folk song revival 
By Guy Logsdon with an excerpt by Joe Klein 

BIRTHOFAMUSICAX 58 

Haifa cettlury later, Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
creation is still doing fine. By Steve Webb 

DISCOGRAPHY 62 

Think you've heard it all? Try sampling these 
sixty essential Oklahoma albums first. 

By Greg Johnson and George Lang 

SOUND BITES 72 

Fo rget fast food — Oklah oma's m usica I grea ts 
know the state's best pit stops. 

LINER NOTES 88 

By Louisa McCune 


DEPARTMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 4 

FROM THE EDITOR 6 

LETTERS Lytw D. Endres. Del Patterson 8 
MARKETPLACE 10 

ACROSS THE RANGE 1 2 

CALENDAR 74 


Coven Woody Guthrie, Garth Brooks, Vince 
Gill, Reba McBntire, Bob Dylan (notan 
Oklahoman but a Guthrie proteg^), and 
Hanson, illustration by Janet Woolley 

This page: A jam session on Greenwood 
Avenue in 1956 at the 3 Bears Club, 
hrternationally celebrated bassist Cedi 
McBee^ right, was inducted into the Okla- 
hojjia Jazz Hall of Fayne in 1991. 
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Illustrator Janet Woolley created 
the cover of Woody Guthrie and 
other Oklahoma music icons for 
Oklahoma Today using her signature 
storytelling method called “montage 
illustration.” Her work has been 
featured on the covers of Rolling 
Stone, Time, Esquire, and Business- 
Week magazines over the past twenty 
years. Woolley has a Master of Arts 
degree from the Royal College of Art 
and lives in London. 




Oklahoma City native Greg Johnson, 47, drew 
from his extensive music background to compile 
this issue’s ultimate discography with contributing 
editor George Lang. “Working on this Music issue 
made me realize what a deep, rich music history we 
have and what a treasure this wonderful collection 
is for our state,” says Johnson, who runs Blue Door 
concert venue and is the promoter for the tribute 
concert to Woody Guthrie held at Rocky’s 
Bricktown. His past writing credits include the 
Austin Chronicle, Austin American Statesman, and 
the folk magazine No Depression. 


“It was a labor of love to write a piece 
about the country music of Oklahoma,” 
says Stillwater-raised Bruce Henderson 
who contributed “The Genesis”(page 32) to 
this issue. The alternative-country musi- 
cian, 39, currently lives in New York City, 
and his album. The Wheels Roll, made the 
magazine’s list of the sixty most essential 
Oklahoma albums (page 62). He is the 
author of Waiting (Plume/Penguin), a 
non-fiction book about waiters and 
waitresses and happens to be the younger 
brother of Oklahoma publisher 

Joan Henderson. 
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From Yukon, Oklahoma to the entire World! 

Capitol Records salutes Oklahoma's own 

Garth Brooks 

The Academy of Country Music 

Artist Of The Decade _ 






Percussive Arts Society 
Museum Summer 
"Concert in the 
Park” Series 
FOR 1999 


Leslie Powell FouNOATfOM presents 
Tom Lab£ 

Solo Piano Recital 
June 18, 8:00 p,m. 

Cameron University/ Lawton Community 
Band and Jazz Ensemble 
July 1, 7:30 P*M. 

Leslie Powell Foundatton presents 
Jazz Concert in the Park 
August 13, 10 p.m. (Full Moon) 

Ft. Sill's 77th Army Band's Jazz Band 
August 29, 7 p.m. 


Free Public Courtyard Concerts 
Bring your lawn chair 


Contact Percussive Arts Society 
701 NW Ferris Ave. 
UwTON, OK 75507*5442 
580.353.1455 
Web: http://www.pas.org 




Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for iliai unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
A men can- made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma s largest selection of Concho 
Belts. Kachinas by Oklahoma’s Johnny 
Burgess, and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share the season with a gift 
of Native American culture. 


DESiqns 



1501-03 N. Portland 

Oklahoma City, OK 73107 
(405) 943^7935 800-943-7935 



A Little Song Will Do 

F or my birthday in mid-may, i drove to tulsa to have dinner with 

one of my closest, lifelong friends. After leaving her three-year-old with the 
babysitter, Kathryn and I went to dinner on Peoria with plans to see a folk singer 
perform nearby afterwards. That night, afterwards never came. As we walked across 
the street, Kathryn was hit by a van in what they call a pedestrian-vehicle collision, 
throwing her fifteen feet forward and rendering her body almost lifeless. 

Some five hours later in the neurological ICU unit, her parents and I, along with 
a few intimate friends, listened as the neurosurgeon explained her condition. “Prob- 
ably not lethal,” is a phrase I recall. Probably. The next several days left everyone in 
a stupor as Kathryn lay comatose in St. John Medical Center. My own family hov- 
ered nearby, and my mother spent her time taking care of the details in my life. 

1 share this story to illustrate the impact of a certain CD 
our ad director, Brian Brown, loaned me just days before 
the accident. Vd been complaining about the dismal state 
of my music collection, and aware of my tastes, he popped 
a Beth Orton disc out of his player, saying she was my kind 
of musician. Which she was, to some degree — a British 
folkie on the caliber of Shawn Colvin but with Joni 
MitchelTs heartbreaking inspiration. 

One morning just a day or two after the accident, as my 
mom piddled around my apartment while making lists of 
cleaning supplies and grocery items, 1 lay down on my bed 
and turned on Beth Orton, who at this point didnT particu- 
larly impress me. As I drifted off somewhere between rest 
and sleep, the fifth song, “Pass in Time,” came on. Not in 
the mood to focus on lyrics, I vaguely listened to the melody, 
soothing and heartening. Then I played it again, this time hearing something about 
“my mother told me” and “if s gonna pass in time.” I listened again, then in my car, 
then in my mom’s car. In just a few days that song gave me unknown strength and 
profound hope about what had happened and what was to come. 

I think of “Pass in Time” as a gift, and it became my personal anthem for Kathryn’s 
ordeal, my prayer for her recovery. Other songs and albums out there have similar 
effects on my psyche. Most everyone has them. Joni MitchelTs Blue is my indepen- 
dent-woman-I-can-do-anything album. Bob Dylan’s “Girl from the North Coun- 
try” my romance song, Jimmy Webb’s “Wichita Lineman” my favorite driving song. 

The good news here is that Kathryn has made a miraculous recovery. She’s hob- 
bling around on a broken leg — the accident’s only physical reminder — and has to- 
tal use of her remarkable brain. As for me, while finishing up this landmark Music 
issue — Oklahoma Todays third “industry” issue— I was reminded of how powerful 
music can be, and even more, what a monumental contribution our talented state 
has made to the art form. I invite you to discover in this issue the diverse history of 
Oklahoma’s pervasive musical mark. Comprehensive, to say the least. Inspiring, with- 
out a doubt. 

mccune@olctahomatoday.com 
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^\^^e^ is a Baby's Care Most Important? 



When it's your baby. 

It’s only natural — the care that matters most to you is the care 
which most affects the health of your newborn. To become 

healthy and strong, premature or low birth- 
weight infants require the highly-specialized, 
highly-personalized care they receive in the 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit at Children's 
Hospital of Oldahoma. 

At Children’s Hospital, your infant receives 
the finest care from some of the nation’s finest 
neonatologists. After all, outstanding neonatal 
intensive care is most important when it’s your 
baby’s care. That’s why your baby deserves the 
special rfocfors and special care found at 
Children’s Ilospital of Oklahoma, 



^ To find your one-of-a-kind Children's physician, 
call the Physician Finder at 271-5000. 



lllUniversit]| Health Partners 




RELATIVE REMINDER 

Last year, my parents and I spent some 
time at the Black Kettle Museum in Chey- 
enne and visited the site of the Battle of the 
Washita, where 1 followed the story of a 
family member, Major Joel H. Elliott, to 
the site of his death. Of Quaker heritage, 
Major Elliott went against his religious 
teachings, convinced he could do more 
for the cause of peace as a soldier on the 
frontlines than he could like others in his 
family, who served as missionaries. He 
was a key player in the campaign for peace 
at Medicine Lodge. In fact, it was the sup- 
port for Major Elliott by many of Custer’s 
troops that led to much of the dissension 
in the ranks. 

As much as I have read on this event 
and as enthralled as 1 was by the rem- 
nants of the battle held in trust by the 
museum, I was moved to tears by a single 
afternoon standing on the barren plains 
of western Oklahoma overlooking the 
Washita River. 1 heard the sounds of 
battle in my head, visualized the troops 
sweeping down from the hillside onto the 
sleeping village, and felt the trapped and 
final moments of all, including Major 
Elliott and his men. 

1 read with interest Lawrence Hart’s 
open-minded and sensitive telling of this 
story {May-)une 1999). Battle or massa- 
cre? The one thing no one can dispute is 
that in ail war, in all conflicts betvveen 
men, it is and always will be the innocent 
who pay the price. 

Lynn D, Endres 
Tulsa 



GRAND SLAM 

The ninth annual Native American Is- 
sue of Oklahoma Tddfiy arrived in today’s 
mail. Congratulations to your staff and 
contributing writers on another excellent 
issue. 1 commend Gini Campbell and 
Kenny Franks on their research for the 
educational article^ “From Stickball to 
Diamonds,” 

Campbell and Franks tell of Pawnee 
Moses Yellowhorse (American Indian 
Athletic Hall of Fame inductee) and his 
“devil-may-care shortstop” roommate 
Walter James Vincent “Rabbit” 
Maranville. While baseball fans knew 
him as Rabbit, he was proudest of his 
player nickname, “Little Indian,” given 
him by the legendary Jim Thorpe. 

Hall of Fame pitcher and manager 
Charles Albert “Chier Bender is re- 
membered as an overwhelming pitcher 
and a strong manager. Not mentioned 
was his service to the United States Na- 
val Academy, where he coached baseball 
before being named manager of the 
Chicago White Sox. Philadelphia base- 
ball historians remember Chief for his 
famous and oft repeated “Indian” hu- 
mor remark to fans as he walked onto 
the diamond, reminding them that to 
him they were “foreigners.” 

Thanks for a must-read! 

Jack Rushing 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 

A FRESH LOOK 

A “fan letter” to all of you! We have 
just received our third issue of Oklahoma 
Todayy and it is a truly great magazine. 
The Travel Issue is my favorite so far, and 
the janoary/February issue with the 
“Harley Davidson Experience in Okla- 
homa” article^ — wow! My brother-in-law 
is a Harley buff. 

We lived in your state for most of our 
fifty- three years of married life and loved 
being there. Keep up the good work, 
friends, and we look forward to each fu- 
ture issue. We come back each year to 
Oklahoma. Thank you. 

The R.N. Shackletts 
Mesa, Arizona 


A QUESTION OF DIRECTION 

[ hope you will forgive me for being 
just a tad bit disappointed in your “In the 
Wilds” article (March- April). Beneath an 
otherwise beautiful picture from your 
portfolio, I was befuddled by the words, 
“...some of the best trout fishing in the 
Midwest.” The Midwest? Unless in the 
dark of night and in mighty silence the 
plate tectonics slid this state toward the 
Great Lakes, I would question the 
writer’s knowledge about regional geog- 
raphy. For the record, this beautiful state 
is in the South. One could let personal 
opinion decide whether or not to place 
it in the Southwest or Southeast region. 

As a geography teacher I encounter 
misinformation on a daily basis, and to 
be quite frank it is usually difficult to cor- 
rect what was incorrectly taught (no 
matter the source) the first time. In view 
of the fact that your publication is a very 
good learning tool, I think you can ap- 
preciate my concern. 

Del Patterson 
Sapulpa Middle School 

Editor's response: 

I once heard that the men of Oklahoma 
think they are from the West and the 
women think they are from the South. But 
Patterson argues an iniportant point, so we 
consulted Oklahoma's resident expert 
Charles Manktm director of the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey, for some definitive in- 
sight ''There is not a simple solutiom It 
boils down to the perspective of north ver- 
sus south or east versus west 

"The concept of north versus south is 
heavily influenced by the Civil War, which 
took place largely east of the Mississippi 
River. For example, one rarely if ever hears 
of Texas as being in the South. It is com- 
monly placed in the Southwest. The con- 
cept of east versus west is commonly 
marked by the Mississippi River. 

"So the argument could be made that 
Oklahoma's geographic location is deter- 
mined as much by history as it is by loca- 
tiofh Oklahoma became a state as a part of 
westward expansion, thus east versus west 
would seem to be a primary determinant. 
If so, then 'west' should be a primary com- 
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ponetit of its geographic location. 

''The next issue is to decide if that term 
should be modified with the addition of 
'north' or 'south. * Because a point in Kan- 
sas is the geographical center of the conti- 
nental United States and we are south of 
Kansas, the term 'north' would seem to be 
inappropriate. Following this logic, we are 
left with the modifier 'south. ' However, 
that puts us in the same category as Texas. 
The obvious compromise is to hedge on 
that part of our location and refer to our- 
selves as being located in the Midwest. 

"In summary, I believe we can definitely 
place Oklahoma in the west. However, be- 
cause of convention, we do not use east or 
west as lead words. For the purists, perhaps 
we should refer to Oklahoma's location as 
'midWest. ' However, that looks strange, so I 
would vote for the usage of Midwest in refer- 


ring to Oklahoma's geographic location. " 
There you have it. 

SIMPLY PUT 

The Native American Issue cover is 
powerful. It contains the integrity and 
strength of our history. Less is more. 

Rand Elliott 
Oklahoma City 


Corrections: The photograph of the 
burial scaffold on page 63 of the May-June 
1999 issue should be credited to /. Pat 
Carter. Also, in the article "From Stickball 
to Diamonds" on page 48, the photo caption 
for Jim Thorpe incorrectly identified him as 
a Yankee. The story has it right — he was a 
New York Giant. And the baseball player on 
page 47 identified as Charles Bender shoidd 
have been identified as Roy Johnson. 


til iiiti unit iiTiti iiiiicii inn 


OKLAHOMA 



Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
include name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 



1ME HOUSE niAT DOB BULT 

Celebrating 75 Timeless Years 
of Cain’s Ballroom 


The Tulsa tradition continues with 
nationally known talent every 
weekend in a world-renowned 
nostalgic atmosphere. 


July • August 1999 
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By Kelly Crow 


POSITIVELY MEDIEVAL 

It's a yattg qhi in China and a cynibahm in 
Hungary, but the hammered dukimer also has a 
home in the southeastern Oklahoma town of 
Bennington. Since 1994, Master Works has made 
nearly 4,000 of these trapezoid-shaped instruments 
popular in Celtic and bluegrass musk. Chromatic 
!6/15 dulcimer, $1,299. (888) 752-9243. 


When it comes to 
making beautiful 
music, Oklahoma 
craftsmen are 
instrumental. 


FIVE-STRING SENSATION 

It takes Gary Price of Jones only two months 
to make a bluegrass banjo like The Knight, 
outfitted with his own Price Mark II tone 
i ring and patented straight-line tailpiece* 
ft (Banjo legend Bill Keith buys Price's 
A tailpieces by the dozen.) $3,200, 

(405) 396-8343 or on the Internet, 
[H www.tdepaih.com/ghprice. 


PALE BEAUTY 

Nick Richardson will 
take several mouths 
to make a lacewood 
and mahogany 
mandolin with 
mother-of-pearl inlay 
like this A Model, but 
the Oklahoma City 
native can ''squeak'' 
one out in a week if 
need be, $1,800. (405) 
946-6210* 
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BREATHING 

LESSONS 

Tom Mauchahty Ware's 
hand-made flutes may 
look like art, but the 
Kiowa and Comanche 
Indian from Anadarko 
urges buyers to play 
them — oil from the 




SOMETHING'S FISHY 

Nick Richardson can carve the sides of his 
mandolins down to a tenth of an inch thick, but 
the Oklahoma City luthier hasn't lost his sense of 
humor in the craft. He's also made a daisy-shaped 
bass guitar and offbeat mandolins like this fishy 
creation, $1,500. (405) 946-6210. 


PUMP OP THE VOLUME 

This red, custom-built arch -top guitar has got a 
blue brother hanging in the Smithsonian, testa- 
ment to the artistic genius of James Dale, the state's 
only arch-top electric guitar maker* Jazz great 
Charlie Christian, eager to amplify his sound, 
made this style of guitar famous* This one, 

$10,000 {though other D'Leco designs range 
$3,000-$6,000). (405) 524-0448. 


hands keeps the outside 
shiny and air from the 
lungs keeps the inside 
moist. $250 each* 

(405) 247-9494* 


HOMETOWN 

HARMONY 

Micky Hoy's Back 
Porch Music shop 
recently opened in 
Marlow to showcase 
the work of five local 
luthiers, including 
Hoy's own acoustic 
guitars. The neck on 
this rosewood and 
spruce number 
commemorates the 
Chisholm Trail inlaid 
with abalone shell* 
$750. (580) 658-6529. 


TWIN FIDDLIN' 

“The character of the wood has a lot to do with the 
sound," says retired carpentry teacher Don Cruli of 
the violins he makes in his Pauls Valley home. The 
necks of these violins are spruce; the bodies are 
maple. $1,500 each* (405) 238-3295. 
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Play That Funky Music 

New Genres Bring Life to the Arts 


ONATHAN COLIJS TURNS ON HIS UNUSUAL INSTRUMENT— A CONSOLE 

of sorts he made with FM and AM radios* synthesizer parts^ and sam- 
pling components — and then spends half an hour interpreting the noisy 
patterns of music by drawing on a nearby blackboard* Experimental stuff 
to be sure, but the Norman performance artist has a welcome forum at 
the Living Arts of Tulsa, an organization catering to musical genres rare 
and quirky. 

The best time to catch the state's newest wave of musical interpreta- 
tion is the last Friday of every month at the Friday Cabaret, when artists 
well known in the performance art scene — like John Cage and Liz 
Phillips — bring forth various combinations of poetry and dance before 
a small, if devoted, following* 

*'Th is is all about corresponding music and art," says artistic director 
Steve Ligget. 

— Kelly Crow 

The Friday Cabaret at Living Arts o/'fidsu, J9 Bmdy, starts at 8 p.m, 
and costs $5 for non-memberSt $3 for tnetnbers. The Genre Festival on 
September 30 through October 3 features an entire weekend of new tnnsk 
for $12 a day, (918) 585- 1234 or on the Internet, 


Noteworthy Shopping 


O klahoma has more than its fair 
share of shops touting music wares. For 
the hard lo find, begin your quest here, 

• Reputed to have the best stock of vinyl 
in the state. Starship Records in Tulsa is a 
rock and roll shop with a great selection of 
country, alternative, folk, metal, and reggae. 
Their inventory can be overwhelming — since 
the Seventies, Starship has housed thousands 
of tapes, CDs, posters, and videos* 

• Former band conductor Jimmy Saied 
opened Saied Music Company in Tuba fifty- 
four years ago. His son now runs the business 
that has grown to include sbt stores in the Okla- 
homa/Arkansas area (the Tulsa store is thesec^ 
ond largest music store in the Southwest)* Saied 
sells everything from sheet music to pianos and 
band instruments to bass guitars, 

• Granny’s Music Mall has only been 
around eight years, but in that time it's be- 
come the place in Oklahoma City lo pur- 
chase everything from guitars and amps to 
drums and PA systems. Although they don't 
sell typical high school band instruments, 
they do host celebrity educational clinics at 


least once a month. 

• Charlie Nicholson opened his Oklahoma 
City shop, Charlie’s Jazz, Rhythm, and Blues 
Records, ten years ago, and the store now has 
what Nicholson claims to be “the best inven- 
tory of collective records from within 500 
miles from any direction of here." With over 
25,000 records, Charlie’s shop has everything 
the jazz and R&B aficionado might need. 

— Aimee J. Downs 

Sfars/iip Records is located at 2813 East 
Eleventh, Tulsa, (918) 583-0638, Saied Musk 
Company has three Oklahoma shops: 

3259 South Yale, Ttdsa, (918) 742- 
554 U Broken Arrow, (918) 

455-3736; and Stillwater, 

(405) 377-554 L Granny's 
Musk Mall is located at 
5807 SW Fifth, (405) 

947-090(1 Charlies 
Jazz, Rhythm, and 
Blues Records is 
located at 51 14 
North Classen, 

(405) 843-6902. 



Jim, Tim, & Scott 

Calling All Demos 

Success rn the recording 
industry requires an artist's 
talent, but it also needs a 
professional's acumen, and in 
the music business, these 
Oklahoma boys reign supreme. 

Jim Halsey, who's repre- 
sented such acts as Merle 
Haggard, Tammy Wynette, 
Clint Black, and the Oak 
Ridge Boys, now heads up the 
music and entertainment 
business program at OSU- 
Tulsa. Tim Du Bo is, a native of 
Grove, went to Nashville after 
teaching at his alma mater, 
OSU* Twenty -two years later, 
he's considered the most 
powerful man in country 
music as head of Arista 
Records' Nashville branch. 

And Scott Hendricks, from 
Clinton, was previously head 
of Capitol Nashville Records 
and now runs the show at 
Virgin Records* Nashville 
office. As a producer, he 
claims more than thirty 
number one country hits. 

— Louisa McCune 
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BATTLE OF THE BANDS 


An OKT Music 
Bibliography 


The Tradition Lives On 


Sometimes the best place to catch a great live 
show is far from the big city. The Warehouse in 
Muskogee, (918) 686-0500, rocks out three nights a 
week with live bands. Its steady draw? Big Kidd, a 
local group that pulls capacity crowds with rock and 
roll dance music. McAiester's Icehouse, (918) 426- 
6364, hosts its share of native talent including rock 
and roll bands Blue Zebra and Easy Money, Webb's 
World of Fun in Ponca City offers a ''feed" of 
barbecue or seafood with each live show; though 
there's no cover to get through this door, room for 
only 1 50 folk and rock fans means you better get 
there early, (580) 762-0050. Expect to find locals at 
the Brass Rail in Enid, where rock and roll band 
Poverty's Children takes the intimate stage most 
weekends. Located in the Best Western, this hotel 
bar appeals to non-natives as well, (580) 242-7110. 

— Aim^e J. Downs 


HE SOUNDS OF DULCIMERS, MANDOLINS, 
banjos, and fiddles compete for attention in- 
side the City Arts Center in Oklahoma City 
one Saturday every month. This chatter and clatter of mu- 
sic, musicians, and music lovers merges when members of 
the Oklahoma City Traditional Music Association, formed 
in 1993, gather at the State Fairgrounds to sing, play, teach, 
and enjoy music. 

At the front door. Bill Wheeler waits to register anyone 
who wants to perform later in the “play around,” Musicians 
sign up on a first come, first to play basis, and all players are 
invited to perform no matter what playing level they have 
reached. (Most play acoustic instruments with little to no 
electronic enhancement.) The audience is both enthusias- 
tic and forgiving, enjoying new musicians as well as seasoned 
performers. The auditorium — home of the Oklahoma City 
Children’s Theater — features ever-changing backdrops, be 
it Rapunzefs castle or an enchanted forest. 

The workshops are usually a mixture of young and old, new 
and experienced musicians, those familiar with their instru- 
ments and those who have picked them up for the first time. 
Some performers can read music* some only play by ear. 
Sometimes everyone works on a new piece or maybe simply 
tries new twists on an old favorite. After the formal perfor- 
mances, listeners drift toward the exits* while the serious mu- 
sicians settle in for jam sessions that could last until midnight. 

— Carol Sheiiold 


Mectuip take place thcfmt Saturday of eiic/r moinh at the City 
Arts Center on the State Fairgrounds^ 3000 Pershmg Boitkvard, 
Workshops kick off at 6 pjtu play around sessions follow at 8 pun., 
and jam sessions pull it till together from tO pjyr to midnight. Free. 
(405)478-7610. 


Over the years, Oklalmnn 
Today has covered in detail a 
spectrum of the state's music 
culture, from bluegrass fiddlers 
to teen pop phenomenons. For 
the comprehensive goods on 
genres and stars, check out 
these back issues, (Available in 
most libraries, they can also be 
purchased for a small fee from 
Oklahoma Today.) 

"The lazzmen'' by Hannah 
D. Atkins, Winter 1969-70; 
'^Oklahoma! Comes Home to 
Roost" by Linda Plemons, 
July-August 1986; ''Did You 
Dance?" (a history of jazz in 
Oklahoma) by Kathryn Jenson 
White, May-June 1987; "Hoyt 
Axton: Still an Okie after All 
These Years” by Kathryn 
Jenson White, March“April 
1989; "Looking for Woody" by 
Barbara Palmer, March-April 
1989; “A Map to the Country 
Stars,” January- February 1992; 


"When Greenwood Wailed" by 
Burkliard Bilger* July- August 
1992; "Garth Brooks: Just a 
Boy from Oklahoma" by 
Barbara Palmer, January- 
February 1993; "Down on 
Greenwood” by Barbara 
Palmer, March-April 1994; 
“The Roots of Jazz and Blues” 
by Barbara Palmer, March- 
April 1994; "Unfaded Love; 

The Texas Playboys and Fans 
Keep Swinging” (a tribute to 
the legacy of Bob Wills) by 
Barbara Palmer, February- 
March 1995; "Byron Berline's 
Blucgrass” by Barbara Palmer, 
September-October 1997; 
"Hanson: Middle of Every- 
where” by George Lang* Year 
in Review 1997. 
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Festivals, 
Family Fun & 
Excellent 
Experiences 

are the “Order of the 
Day” in Edmond. 

Qjome for a visit and enjoy 
a stay in one of Edmond's 
outstanding hotels or try our 
excltisively elegant B&B, 

there's entertainment for every 
taste including: world class golf 
Shakespearean performances, 
music, unique & eclectic 
shopping, PLUS restaurants 
galore! Edmond's own Arcadia 
Lake is a favorite for family 
fair weather fun, 

Call or write today for your 
FREE Edmond Visitors Guide, 






CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 

825 E. 2nd St., Suite 100 • Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 3414344 • FAX; (405) 340-5512 
E-mail: cwwhite^visitedmondok.com 
Website: www.visitedmondok.com 


/t \V\OM^S OLDEST MUSIC 
' Danged Near - 




BBQ&RealNo-Kiddin’ 



Cowboy Music- Saturday Nights 


Est. 

SWli2!iT|i 

1920 


RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED 


During the early 20's and 30's, the 
Western swing sounds of fiddles, banjos, 
guitars and horns echoed through the 
mountain valleys of the historic cobblestone 
community of Medicine Park. The music of 
Bob Wills' Fiddle Band (and later, the Texas 
Playboys), Bob Skyles and the Skyrockets 
and countless swing and bluegrass bands 
filled the air of Medicine Park Hall. Following 
WWII, the music died - and so did an 
important era in southwest Oklahoma's 
music history. 

Now recapture the nostalgia and the music 
that is a tradition ot the American West. The 
newly-restored Medicine Pork Music Hall is 
once ogain swingin'. 

Each Saturday night, enjoy a BBQ buffet 
in the 400-seat main hall, listen or dance 
to the best in bluegrass. Western swing, 
blues or traditional cowboy music, relax 
on the spacious creekside deck, or lounge 
around the 'Front Room' - it's the most 
fun you can have with your boots on. 

WWW. mcclic'inc'|)cirk.c( >n 1 


.MEDICINE P.\RK - 0KL.\H0MA’S HISTORIC COBBLESTONE COUMINTTY 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Music Through 
the Ether 

T he first radio station in okla- 

homa was probably a fifteen-watt 
Fort Sill outfit known as DM-6, operated 
by Army aviators with a crate full of records 
and a little time on their hands. Two Okla- 
homa City electricians followed suit with 
call letters WKY. The men owned a 
Victrola but had the novel plan to broad- 
cast live music. First artists included so- 
prano Alma Gluck (who was unaware she 
was on the radio) and the entire choir of 
St. Pauls Episcopal Cathedral. 

Meanwhile, in Bristow, E.H. Rollestone 
was turning on KFRU with a promise to 
broadcast nothing but live music. In those 
early years, a small station could be heard 
over great distances, and KFRU’s format 
became a national success. It was no 
doubt the first great country station, 
thanks to programs by Otto Gray, Jimmie 
Wilson and the Catfish String Band, and 
Gene Autry. 

Sadly for the sentimental types, most 
music now emanates from a digital in- 
carnation of the Victrola. But the prom- 
ise of DM-6 has been fulfilled: there is 
music in the air — virtually everywhere. 

— Gene Allen 

Of the roughly 450 stations in and near the 
state, the following rule their radio formats: 
country, KVOO-AMU70 and 98.5FM in 
Tulsa; alternative rock, KSPI-93.7FM in 
Stillwater; classical, KCSC~90.IFM in 
Edmond; and jazz, KCCU-89,3FM in 
Lawton. For a broader sampling, check out 
www.metronet.com/~chipk/Oklahoma/ 
Okradio.html. 
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Kick up Your Heels in 
Oklahoma City! 




D on/t forget your dancing shoes when you come 
lo Oklahoma City, Music is jusl as much a pan of 
our legacy as the Land Run, Oil* and the Stockyards, 
Charlie Christian and the legendary Oklahoma City Blue 
Devils laid a foundation for Ja/.^, Wanda Jackson put 
rockabilly on the charts* And countless other musicians 
got their start here, and still play the world s stages, like 
Oklahoma City’s own Vince GilL ^ In Oklahoma City, 
the list of entertainment options is music to your ears. 
Spend a relaxed evening with the Oklahoma City Phil- 
harmonic. Take in a great live band in the Bricktown dis- 
trict. Or soak up some sun at an outdoor music lestival. 

Call for a free visitors guide 1 - 800 - 225-5652 





ACROSS THE RANGE 


A Feast for the Ears 

Surveying the State's Best Music Festivals • John Gifford 

There you are, relaxing in your favorite lawn chair or sprawled on 
your favorite blanket. Someone on stage finishes his last number 
and exits as the sunburned audience erupts into applause. Soon 
enough, the percussion of clapping hands and whistling is replaced by 
a reverberating harmony of trumpets, drums, and a lively guitar. You 
have found yourself at a music festival, one of dozens striking up 
throughout the summer and fall In Oklahoma. Enthusiasts of all genres 
have perennial favorites, from bluegrass festivals to inspired gospel events. 
Here Is your guide to choosing the best (Sorry, lawn chairs not included.) 


Lawton/Cameron Community 
Jazz/Concert Band 

With many successful concerts to their 
credit, the Cameron/Lawton Commu- 
nity Band will once again join the 
Cameron Community Jazz Ensemble on 
July 1. As it has done since 1 976, the fifty- 
member band will play numerous 
marches, popular compositions, and pa- 
triotic selections, while the jazz en- 
semble, conducted by Cameron Univer- 
sity professor John Moots, will dish out 
a variety of jazz and swing favorites. 

The bawtoij caucert takes place at 7:30 p.ni 
at the Feraissive Arts Musetmt Courtyard just 
east of the museimi in Elmer Thomas Park, 
north of Ferris Avemte. The concert is free to the 
public (Audience members are encouraged to 
bring lawn chairs or blankets.) (580) 353-1455. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Dinner Theater 

For a little British flair right here at 
home, try the Gilbert and Sullivan Dinner 
Theater. Working in collaboration with 
the Cimarron Circuit Opera Company, 
students from OU’s School of Music will 
conduct this year's performance of “The 
Witch's Curse/' held in the new Catlett 
Music Center. After a dinner catered by 
the Union, cast members will mingle with 
guests during the intermission. Guest di- 
rector is OU alum James Davis. 

Claude ^Fiddler* Willianis at 
juneteenth on Greenwood 


The Catlett Music Center is located on the 
corner of Boyd and Elm Streets on the 
Nortnan campus. Performance dates are 
July 1-3 and 8- 1 i. Dinner begins at 6:30, and 
all performances follow at 8 p.m. Matinee 
performances will be held July 3 and 11 with a 
12:30 dining and 2 p.tn. show time. Tickets 
are $25 for the event and $12 for the show 
only. (405) 325-2081. 

Music in the Park 

Sulphur's Chickasaw National ReC“ 
reation Area will host bluegrass, coun- 
try, and gospel performances every Sat- 


urday throughout the summer (until 
September 25). The two venues — the 
Buckhorn Amphitheater and the Bro- 
mide Pavilion — ^are set among the 
natural landscape of trees and running 
streams. The park is camper-friendly, 
with both locations offering campsites 
and facilities for RVs. Musicians are en- 
couraged to bring their fiddles, banjos, 
and mandolins or their preferred instru- 
ment — the public is invited to play along 
in the shows, which last a few hours, 
starting at 7 p.m. 

Bi4ckhorn Amphitheater offers a newly 
refiirbished campground nearArbuckle Lake. 
Take S.H. 7 to V.S. 177 and go south for five 
miles to Buckhorn Road, then to the "Toop 
D” area. The Bromide Pavilion sits within 
the historic district of the farmer Platt 
National Park Take S.H. 7 to Sulphur, then 
turn right on Twelfth Street. The pavilion sits 
next to Rock Creek. All performances are free, 
and primitive campsites are available for $S 
per night, RV campsites for $14 per night 
(electric and water hookups are available). 
(580) 622-316L 

Second Annual Woody Guthrie 
Free Folk Music Festival 

On July 14-17, for the second year in 
a row, downtown Okemah will pay trib- 
ute to its native son with a host of live 
bands and museum exhibitions show- 
casing memorabilia from his life- — in- 
(continued on page 18) 
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FneDW MARVEL 



RLD FAMOUS 


^!Slt 
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From the streets of 
Greenwood, a birthplace 
of jazz, to the stage at 
Cain’s Ballroom, where 
Western Swing was king, 
T'Town sounds have 
echoed around the world. 
Tulsans have made a mark 
in virtually every musical 
category, from rock to 
R&B, country to classical. 
And the beat goes on. 
Enjoy top-notch 
performances from the 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa 
Opera, and Tulsa Light 
Opera Oklahoma. Touring 
Broadway musicals at the 
Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center. Big-name 
concerts. Nationally 
known music festivals. 
And nightclubs with live 
music to suit any taste. 


T y L J A 

I COHVEHTIOH & VISITORS BUREAU 

A ictf llld’ mitropelllan Msa Clumber of 

For a free visitor’s guide, call (918) 585-1201 or (800) 558-331 1, Or visit us on the web, at www.Tourism.TulsaChamber.com. 



ACROSS THE RANGE 




Dusk 'til Dawn 
Blues Festival 


Boastmg two stages, thirty bands, and 
over 200 blues musicians, the famed 
Dusk 'til Dawn Blues Festival will run 
continuously for three days and nights 
September 3 through 5. In its ninth 
year, the festival promotes Oklahoma's 
strong blues tradition — one rich in 
electric guitars and horn sections. For 
an added bonus, five international 


perform, 

including blues greats James 
and Flash Terry. This indoor/ 
event is full of blues and 
barbecue and takes place in Rentiesville, 
the birthplace of Oklahoma blues 
legend D.C Minner and home to his 
Down Flome Blues Club. (He will 
perform at B p.m. each night) The 
festival is located five miles northeast of 
Checotah and just five minutes from 
Interstate 40 & U.S. 69, Admission is $1 5 
per day. (918) 473-2411, 


Jazz on Greenwood 

Tulsa's historic Green- 
wood area is the setting for 
this year's Jazz on Greenwood 
festival August 6 to 7 and 1 3 to 
14, Now in its twelfth year, the 
party has become one of 
Oklahoma's largest outdoor 
events, typically drawing at 
least 80,000 jazz fans over 
four days. Highlights in- 


Bhegra^s Festival in Hugo 


eluding one guitar and his sheet music 
notations. The performance lineup 
boasts Bob Childers, the Kingston Tno, 
and Ellis Paul, but Arlo Guthrie's 
Wednesday night show is sure to draw 
hard-core devotees. 

For more infortnatiort, call (918) 623-2440 
or visit the festivaFs Internet site at 
WWW, woodyguthrie. corn . 


Grant's Thirty-First Annual 
Bluegrass and Old-Time Music 
Festival 

Country, gospel, and bluegrass per- 
formers highlight Grant's Thirty- First 
Annual Bluegrass and Old-Time Music 
Festival on August 4-7 at Salt Creek Park. 
Among the lineup are the Wildwood 
Valley Boys, the Tennessee Gentlemen, 
and Goldwing Express. 

Creek Park is located on Bearden 
Springs Road^ three miles north of U.S, 

70 and north of Hugo. Admission is 
$12 daily for adults, and children 
under twelve are admitted free. 

Sites for primitive and RV 
camping are available (electric 
and wnter hookups are $7), 

(580) 326-5598. 


elude performances by several national 
jazz entertainers, including Dr. John 
from New Orleans. 

The Greenwood District is located at 
Archer and Greenwood in daw/ifowfj Tuba. 
Performances last throughout the day and 
into the evening. Free. (918) 584-3378, 

Seminole Gospel Sing 

For three nights in mid -August, south- 
ern gospel singing will float through the 
air of Seminole. The inspirational voices 
of the Hoppers, Green, and Krebb fami- 
lies headline the six acts that take the stage 
each night. Drawing crowds of 3,5fl0 
people per night, audience members 
travel from as far as California and Florida 
to hear the soothing sounds of profes- 
sional gospel singers. ^About 75 or 80 
percent of the people come from out of 
state,” says promoter Ted Hurt. The Gos- 
pel Sing takes place in a private amphithe- 
ater situated on twenty-three acres. (Con- 
cessions are available and lawn chairs are 
recommended.) 

Performances on August 19-21 will begin at 


7:30 pjn. A three-day pass is $27; a smgle- 
day pass tnay be purchased at the gate for $12, 
From Seminokj take S.H. 99 south for one 
mile to the amphitheater. Those spending the 
night are encouraged to make lodging 
arra ngem en ts in adva nee, ( 405 } 382-835 1 , 

Robber's Cave Bluegrass Festival 

The Second Annual Bluegrass Festival, 
August 27 and 28 at the Robbers Cave 
State Park amphitheater, will feature the 
Oklahoma sounds of the Blue Mountain 
Boys from Red Oak as well as Corner- 
stone from Vinita — with plenty of other 
acts in between. 

Admission is $6 on Friday^ $8 Saturday, 
and children under 12 are free. Camping ts 
available for $6 per person, with senior- 
citizen discount rates at half price. Cabins 
can also be reserved, (918) 465-2562. 

Alcohol is not permitted on the premises. 
From Wilburton, go five miles north on S,H, 
2 to the park entrance. Take a left at the 
entrance and then the next right to the 
amphitheater. (918) 754-2790, 

(continued on page 21 ) 
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Ticket information call; 918-584-2000 


mg' or mnsic.d iTi-iet:: 


T '1 . . J ' 


please join the Friends of Oklahoma Music 
for the third annual 


1997 Inductees: 

Woody Guthrie 
Merle Haggard 
Patti Page 

Claude ''Fiddler^' Williams 


HALL OF FAME 


1998 Inductees 

Gene Autry 
Albert E, Brumley 
David Gates 
jay McShann 


8pm Thursday, October I4th - Muskogee Civic Center 
featuring the artistry of 1999 Inductees: 


Byron Berline 


Vince Gilt 


Barney Kessel 


4CS^ 


The ‘'Friends of Oklahoma Music” is a membership organization founded in 1996 for charitable, 
educational^ literary and benevolent purposes, including: 

* producciod of the annual inducrion ceremonies of the Oklahoma Music Hall of F^mc; 

* emphasizing and increasing the undemanding and appreciation of the role of Olddiomans m the music Industry 

within the state and across the globe* 

If you arc interested in learning mote about the Friends of Oklahoma Music, please calk 918'456-47l 1 







what is... 

State-of-the-art ? 



digital video 
editing 


animation 


design 



audio 

production 






camera 

crew 



For digital video production in Oklahoma... 
State-of-the-art is Garman Audio/Video. 


\A/ww, garman.com 


1 405 415-1500 



ACROSS THE RANGE 


Midwest Bluegrass Festival 

Oklahoma bluegrass bands Country 
Grass, Third Generation, and Cedar 
Ridge will take over the Blackjack Hills 
Festival Grounds Park in Harrah for this 
year's Midwest Bluegrass Festival on 
August 27 and 28. Guest bands are wel- 
come on Saturday* This one follows 
bluegrass festival tradition — it's an all 
day jam session with musicians firing up 
their fiddles in the morning and playing 
well into the night* 

The park is located almost one mile east of 
Harrah/Newnlla Road on Reno. Festival 
admission b 55 per day, and children under 
12 are free. Camping spaces are available for 
seventy RVs at $8 per day as well as for 
primitive camping at $2 per day. Alcohol b 
prohibited. (405) 391-2338. 

Bob Wills Texas Playboys Reunion 

Powerful in their simplicity, the 
former Bob Wills Texas Playboys will 
again charm audiences with their distinc- 


tive brand of western swing in Pawhuska 
on Septeiuber 10 and IL Bandleader 
Casey Dickens heads the all-star group of 
musicians, including Luke Wills, the last 
suiwiving brother of Bob Wills* 

The eleventh annual reunion begins at 
9 p.m. on Friday night with a dance at the 
Elk's Lodge, followed by a Saturday after- 
noon concert beginning at 1 p.m* in the 
downtown Constantine Theatre. The 
Playboys conclude with another dance at 
9 p.m. at the Elk's Lodge* 

5J0 per person for the dances 
and $8 for the afternoon concert. The Elk's 
Lodge b located one mile west of Pawhuska on 
V.S. 60. The historic Const anti tie Theatre is 
located at 1 10 West Main. (918) 2S7-2459. 

River Rumba Music Festival 

With its headline bands. The Ozark 
Mountain Daredevils and The Amazing 
Rhythm Aces, performing from a float- 
ing river barge, the River Rumba Music 
Festival on September 25 gives new 



Muskogec^s River Rumba on the Arkansas 


meaning to the classic Creedcnce 
Clearwater Revival song, '"Proud Mary*” 
The festival, which has featured a smat- 
tering of musical styles in the past, offers 
classic southern rock this year. And the 
outdoor concert, where most listen to the 
music from a seat on the levee, is the only 
one of its kind in Oklahoma* This after- 
noon and evening event will go out with 
(continued on page 22) 


The Gilbert & Sullivan Society 
in association with The University of Tulsa 
presents 

THE KIND OF SHOWS 
YOUR KIDS WILL 
TAKE THEIR KIDS TO 
SOMEDAY. 


Pirates of Penzance 

jQMfih Papp‘s Bmadway var^ionf 

The Student Prince 

An Okfatmma pfamtera of 
Rombarg'a mo$f r^gntic operetta 

Operetta Fireworks 
Concert 


Pineapple Poll 
with Cox & Box 

Charming baiht hack hy poputar diemanO 
wtm hihfioad one-act operetta 

Ernest in Love 

A hrUtiant musicaf 
based on an Oscar Vl^fda ptay 




L^t Opera J| Oldahoma 


June 9 to July 4 

Kendall Theatre 
The University of Tulsa 


Ticket Info: 
583-4267 

WWW. webtek.com/gilberts u II i va n 


OK 




JUNE 9-17, 2000 

16TH SEASON 

CONTINUING THE 
HIGHEST STANDARDS OF 
QUALITY IN THE ARTS! 

Ransom Wilson, artistic director 
sc >1 .1ST! \ ORK ORO lESlTt A 




P.0, 1M4. IURTI.ESVIIXK. OK 74001 M^l») iSO^y^KXI 
VAK {918) 336-9535 • E-MME OKMO^CAHT^WLaTfiK-COW 


July ^ August 1999 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


a grand finale of fireworks. 

Go cmtfrom Muskogee on US. Highway 
62. The event is located at the foot of the 
Arkansas River bridge (on Three Forks 
Landing f just east of the Muskogee Turnpike. 
Boat rides to the Fort Gibson Historic Site will 
be ojfered this year. (918) 684-6302. 


WALKING THE HALLS 


From horns to banjos, two halls of fame here in Okla- 
homa are making sure the next generation remembers 
the shining stars in their niche of the music world. 



Oklahoma offers a multitude of 
music festivals through the year, 
some taking place while Oklahoma 
Today was in production for this 
special Music issue. Here are a few 
annually held events that you might 
try catching next year. 

The Northwest Oklahoma Bluegrass and 
Old-Tittie Music Association plays host to two 

(continued on page 24) 


Oklahoma Jazz Hall of Fame 

if New Orleans was the cradle of the jazz movement, Tulsa sure 
did a lot of babysitting during the late Thirties. It was in the Green- 
wood historic district now claiming this hall of fame that greats 
like Jimmy Rushing and Cecil McBee first found their musical lime- 
light. Today, the hall — actually a 10,200-square-foot section within 
the Greenwood Cultural Center — commemorates the state's con- 
tributions to the art form through permanent exhibits like "Okla-^ 
homa: All That Southwest Jazz/' collectibles like Ernie "Mr. in the 
Mood" Fields's trumpet, and Kwame Clay's sculpture tribute to 
Miles Davis. (Information and memorabilia are also available on 
many of the hall's sixty-one Inductees.) 


National Four String Banjo Hall of Fame Museum 

"What we're trying to do is preserve the music of America's heri- 
tage/' says Kay Hunt, who helped start the hall of fame and museum 
last year to honor the Instrument considered the predecessor to the 
guitar, the four string tenor banjo. The cornerstone of the museum, 
which also sprang from Guthrie's popular Jazz Banjo Festival, is sixty 
banjos donated by an Indiana man named John Canine. (The relics 
and notables are worth an estimated $380,000.) The museum also 
displays and sells a number of banjo recordings by famed pickers and 
inductees like Sandy Riner and Marvin "Smokey" Montgomery. 

— Kelly Crow 
Tulsa's Oklahoma Jazz Half of fame, 322 North 
Greenwood Avenue, is open from 9 a, m. 
to 5p.m. Monday through Fndayand 
from W a. m. to 1 p.m. Saturday. 
Free. (918) 596-1002. 

Guthrie's National Four String 
Banjo Half of Fame Museum, 1 18 
East Oklahoma Avenue, is open from 
10 a. m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday and from 10 a. m. to 7:30 p.m. 
\ Thursday through Saturday. (Simply go into the 

\ adjoining Fresen/ation Playhouse, and a volun- 

teer will let you into the museum.) Donations 
accepted. (405)260-0529. 
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Annual Labor Day Festival 
Thursday through Monday 

September 2, 3, 4, S and 6, 1999 


The Choctaw Capitol pictured is a 
museum and a gift shop, and also 
houses the Tribal Court. 

Everyone Is weicome to the Annual 
Labor Day Festive i hosted by the 
Choctaw Nation 
at Tuskahoma. Dkiahoma. 


Since 1S34, Choctaws have gathered at the Choctaw 
Nation Capitol Grounds for a Labor Day Hoiiday. We 
have ballgames of aii hinds, gospel singing, country 
musk, Aegionai Finals Aii'Indian Rodeo, cuilural 
demo nsl rations, inciuding stickball and Choctaw 
dancing, great food, and lots more. Monday 
traditionaiiy features a free BBQ and the ChiePs 
Stale of the Nation Address, 


Chief Gregory E, Ryle 





On behalf of more than 300 
Oklahoma State University 
student-athletes ... 




Melissa Turley Nikki Harmon Desmond Mason Biiiy Gasparino 

Sean Love Teague Moore Melissa Wykes JoJo Robertson 

Thank you for your support, Oklahoma! 

We look forward to seeiog you in the stands. I 

For tickets, call toll-free: 1-877-ALL 4 OSU 


Visit the 

Southern 

Plains 

Indian 

Museum 


-v\ 

m I ivs 


the richly varied arts of 
western Oklahoma tribal 
peoples. Exhibits feature 
historic clothing, shields, 
weapons, baby carriers, 
toys, and unique contem- 
porary arts and crafts. 


715 East Central Blvd. 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 
405 247 6221 


Summer: June 1-Sepl 30 
9 am -5 pm Mon -Sat 
1-5 pm Sun 
Winter: Oct 1 -May 31 
9 am -5 pm Tues-Sat 
1 -5 pm Sun 


Indian Arts and Crafts Board U.S. Department of the Interior 



jazz Banjo Festival 

jam weekends a year in Woodward. The third 
weekend in May, their spring bluegrass festival 
takes place in Boiling Springs State Park 
beginning on Friday night and continumg 
through Saturday afternoon. Thefim starts off 
with jam sessions under the trees and follows 
with a staged petformance Saturday night. Ids a 
family eventy and participants are encouraged to 
camp in the park. Winter Jam is held the 

second or third weekend each Febrmr}^ at the 
Northwest Inn and also includes a Friday night 
of open jam sessions followed by a Saturday 
night lineup of the pros. For more information 
on either event, cal! (580) 995-3162. 

For tvifenty-three years, the Sanders family 
has played host to bluegrass bands like the 
Osborne Brothers from Nashville and at least 
1,500 campers and RVs full of music fans far one 
long weekend each June at their Sanders Family 
Bhtegrass Festival IFs held at a private 
campgromid five miles east ofMcAlester on U.S. 
270. individual jam sessions, arts and crafts, and 
family entertainment (no alcohol here) are aha 
a big draw. Cost: $12 a day for adidts or $40 for 
afour-day pass: children wider 12 admitted free. 
(918) 423-0450, 

For the last fifteen years, the OK Mozart 
International Festival has taken over 
Bartlesville for a week each June ivrf/i 
classical concerts, informative lectures, and 
Austrian cuisine. All formal concerts are held 
in the Bartlesville Community Center at 
Adams and Cherokee boulevards, but a 
sunset concert usiudly caps off the at 
Clyde Lake near Woolaroc Ranch. Coveted 
tickets to even mg performances go on sale in 
early March. (918) 336-9900. 

Juneteenth on Greenwood, a mid-June 
festival in Tulsa*s Greenwood District, 300 
block of North Greenwood Avenue, celebrates 
the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
But jnake no mistake, folks come for the great 
jazz, blues, and gospel acts. The fireworks 
areiTt bad, either. (9J8) 596-1020. 
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A Pipe Organ Dream Come True 


O NCE WORD GETS OUT ABOUT 
its Renaissance voice and cathe- 
dral manner, every visitor to the 
University of Oklahoma is sure to add 
this distinctive addition to hts dance 
card. The crowd p leaser weighs fourteen 
tons, has 2>466 glistening pipes, and 
comes with a price tag of about $750,000 
(which includes installation). 

Craftsmen familiar with the skills of 
fourteenth-century artisans recently 
spent three weeks installing the organ in 
the Catlett Music Center, a college hall 
perched on the northwest corner of the 
Norman campus. Pitch and tone experts 
from Gloucester, Massachusetts, are cur- 
rently voicing"" the thirty-foot-tall in- 
strument in preparation for its inaugu- 
ral concerts October 24 and 25. 

The powerful pipe organ was custom- 
built for OU's music school by C.B. Fisk 
Inc. in Gloucester. It features the full- 
bodied sound of some of Europe's finest 
cathedral organs, says OU organ and 
harpsichord professor Clark Kelly, *^It"s 
the kind of pipe organ that Bach and 
Franck wrote major works for,” he says. 
"It can handle anything you want to play 
on it and then some.” 

Keliy joined the OU music faculty in 
1980 and says he remembers how he and 
former colleague Mildred Andrews 
Boggess often talked about landing an in- 
strument of such magnitude. "Mildred,” 
says Kelly, “spent a lifetime here teaching 
students on small instruments.” 

Boggess, now deceased, taught organ 
during her thirty- eight year tenure at OU. 
In 1 987, she left $490,000 to the university 
for the purchase of a pipe organ. Kelly says 
her intent was to give music students an 
opportunity to learn on a premier instru- 
ment while introducing into Oklahoma an 
Old World organ the public could enjoy. 
Without knowing it, Boggess helped create 
the state's newest wonder. "Mildred would 
have been so proud,” Kelly says. “1 wish she 
would have lived long enough to see it.” 
Boggess's bequest sat untouched for 

OU*s new Fisk pipe organ 


By O m e r 5 . G i 1 1 h a m 


several years. Then in 1 992, OU received 
$4 million from a state bond issue and 
cobbled together enough money in pri- 
vate giving and state funds to begin Phase 
II of Catlett Music Center. In all, OU spent 
$13.6 million on the Catlett addition. The 
Grayce B. Kerr Gothic Hall foyer features 
a seventy-two foot ceiling with a fountain 
of natural lighting filtering through clear 
and stained glass. Its north balcony serves 
as a perfect location for the Fisk pipe or- 
gan and is where OU music officials will 
dedicate the instrument to Boggess. 


Craftsmen, using an 8 00 -year- old 
technique, molded the organ's shiny 
metal pipes from an alloy of tin and lead. 
After the pipes were set, Fisk workers 
spent weeks tapping the pipes with ham- 
mers to give them a spotted metal ap- 
pearance- — a company signature. "We 
put our entire lives into every organ we 
build,” says Andrew Gingery, the leader 
of the team voicing the instrument. 

Fisk instruments are known as tracker 
organs and can be found in twenty-one 
states and, most recently, in Japan. A 
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tracker organ eliminates the electro-pneu- 
matic design found in most twentieth -century 
pipe organs, Kelly says. "That's what makes it 
so special. There is a direa mechanical link be- 
tween your fingertip and the pipe. There are 
no electric magnets or delays in the pipe 
speech." 

The OU organ, an Opus 1 1 1, was built 
over a nine- month period in Gloucester 
using a model of the balcony it would oc- 
cupy when shipped to Norman, according 
to Gingery. The organ's modern elements 
feature a computer with 128 levels of 
memory to help orchestrate its sound. 

Kelly predicts the instrument will rival 
anything in the region, including a breath- 
taking Fisk organ at the Meyerson Sym- 
phony Center in Dallas. 

"When it plays, it will get you in your 
gut," Kelly says. "That's how resonant and 
clear it is." 


Omer Gillham writes for f/ie Tulsa World. 




With dozens of Best Westerns throughout Oklahoma, 
you have to admit we give you plenty of rooms to roam. 

Wherever you travel In Oklahoma, you can be sure rhe landscape will welcome you with open plains, the Big Sky 
will be smiling down on you and there will he a Best Western conveniently located along the way Which is gtxid 
news, because no matter where you arc in Oklahoma, youVe never far from a goi)d night's sleep. For more 
information, contact your travel professional, visit us on the web or just give us a call. 
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Stay at these Best Westerns in Qklahncna. 


Ada 

Altus 

Ardmore 

Atoka 

Bartlesville 

Bruken Arrow 


Checotah 

Chickasha 

Claremorc 

Clinton 

Durant 

El Reno 


Elk City 
Enid 

Gknptiol (Tulsa Area) 

Grove 

Guthrie 

Guy man 


McAlesler 

Miami 

Oklahoma City (3) 
Oklahoma City Area 
(Moore) 

Okmulgee 


Owassi't (Tulsa Area) 

Perry 

PoCeau 

Roland 

Sallisaw 

Sand Springs 


(Tulsa Area) 

Shawnee 

Stillwater 

Stroud 

Tulsa CD 

Weatherford 


a 

I 



1.800.338.8163 www.bestwestem.com Across the street from ordinaryr 
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Meet Me at 
the Pole 

A merica claims three unique 

musical art forms: jazz, blues, and 
barbershop quartets. Although not 
proven, it is believed that barbershop har- 
mony originated within our state line. 
Even if it didn't, the rich histoiy of barber- 
shop quartets still lives on in Oklahoma. 

At the mention of a barber- 
shop quartet, most folks 
think of a few men singing 
together acappella, and in 
fact the largest men's bar- 
bershop harmony organi- 
zation in the world has had 
its roots in Tulsa since 
1938. (The group re- 
mained headquartered 
there until recently mov- 
ing to Wisconsin.) 

But the music style is 
not gender restrictive. The 
Sweet Adelines, an equally 
large women's barbershop 
harmony group, also be- 
gan in Tulsa (in August 
1945), but unlike the men's 
organization, the women's group still 
calls T-Town home. And theyVe grown 
since their humble beginnings. From a 
few women meeting in a home, they now 
maintain an office of thirty-one full-time 
employees, an annual budget of $3.8 mil- 
iion, and more than 30,000 members 
around the globe. 

The Sweet Adelines have kept the 
same mission throughout their fifty 
years of singing: to advance their musi- 
cal form through education and perfor- 
mance. Programs like Young Women in 
Harmony offer course materials and even 
concerts to any interested teacher^^ — all in 
the name of propagating this four-part 
harmony method of song. 

— Aimee J, Downs 

77it’ OK City Chorus, the Okhihoma City 
chapter of the Sweet Adeiine&, wilt perform a free 
concert at 6 p. ?n, at Hafer Park in Edmond on 
July 8. Their aimiml show is Novetnber 1 9 in 
Norman with another performance in Edmond 
an November 20. Tickets areannhble by caiJing 
(405) 720-7464. Contact the Sweet Adcfirm on 
the htenjet at mnv.SweetAdeIhiesfnllor^. 

(SOO) 992-7464. 




Beer, brats &oompaH 


Don't miss these exciting outdoor 
summer events in Bricktown! 


Bricktown Blues & BBQ Festival • June 25-27, 1999 

Bricktown Reggae Fest • July 30-31, 1999 

Germanfest Bricktown • August 27-29, 1999 


All events located at the corner of Sheridan & 
Oklahoma Ave. in The Heart of Bricktown— Downtown OKC 

Sponsors: 

Daily/Sunday Oklahoman, Budweiser, VoiceStream Wireless, 
Tyler Media, Coca-Cola, Southwest Airlines, Westin Hotel, 
Taps BBQ, McClains RV, BFJ, & Connect0K.com. 

Produced by Brewer Entertainment 
(405) 236-4143 • www.bricktownokc.com 



Hour^. Tue - Sat f 0 a m. to 5 p.m. 

Sunday 1 p.m. to 5 p m. 
Closed Mondays, mapr hoUdavs 
and first two weeks after Labor Day 


Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See seven new exhibits and 
outdoor play area^ Bring the 
children you love lo the Jasmine 
Moran Children's Museum for 
great hands-oit fun. 


JasmINK Moran ChJLPREH's MUSRUM • Highway 9 in Scmtiiofc • (405) 38 2-0950 


} n f y ^August 1999 
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IICKfTS ARf GOING fAST! MAK{ YOUR RBERYATIONS TODAY! 


w 

ft Up 
EnTha 


For THE BEST 


BRANSON STYLE 


FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 


THAT WON’T 


BREAK THE BANK! 


DON’T MISS 


GREEN COUNTRrS 


FASTEST GROWING 


ENTERTAINMENT 


SENSATION! 


HORTHUSIERH 
STAIE UNIVERSITY 
PRESENTS; 

|[/ 


IUNEII-AUUUST7 


The Beat 
Goes Dr! 


LOUTfl) IN HISTORIC TAHIEIHUH, OKUHOMA 
NUR THE BaUTKUl ILLINOIS RIVER AND LAKE TEMILER 



State Flag 

Shew yoyr stale pride with an oHlcial 
OklatKvma flag tlovMt at She slate capitol. 
This flag comes complete with a ccr- 
tificate signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

State Rag { J x 5 ) S 50,00 

Price includes tax^ shipping and Ivandling. 
Use the enclosed order fomi or call es 
with credit card orders at I -800-777- 1 7Q^3. 



Classical Act 

Orchestrating Oklahoma's 
Highbrow Sound 


W l lY DOES SOCIETY, WHEN WEIGH^ 
ing the highbrow cul ture quotient 
of musical genres, inevitably place the 
classical music experience at the top? 
Perhaps it's the orchestra's ninety-odd 
members devouring intricate measures 
in unison. Maybe it's the conductor 
sweeping a baton in time to the emotion 
in the notes. Or it could be the tuxedos, 
all pressed and penguined and classy. 

Whatever the reason, music lovers of- 
ten look to the orchestral experience for 
that ultimate communion with sound. 
Oklahoma's classical flagships — the 
Oklahoma City Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra — 
are happy to oblige. Under the direction 
of Joel Levine since 19S8, the Oklahoma 
City Philharmonic's mainstays are its se- 
ries of classical and pop concerts held in- 
terchangeably from September to May at 
the Rose State Performing Arts Center. 
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The Oklahoma City Philharmonic and conductor Joel Levine 


Next season’s classical repertoire in- 
cludes a festival of Beethoven in October, 
Grammy-nominated guitarist Sharon 
Isbin in February, and famed violist Eu- 
gene Fodor in April. Pop performances 
include a salute to swing in November 
and appearances by comic Steve Allen 
and Broadway singer Maureen 
McGovern in the spring. 

Fresh from its fiftieth anniversary sea- 
son, the Tulsa Philharmonic returns in 
September under the direction of Ken- 
neth Jean with its Masterworks Scries, 
seven classical concerts held at the Tulsa 
Performing Arts Center. Look for pianist 
John Browning in September, an impres- 
sive array of Wagner’s works in January, 
and a performance by the Women of the 
Tulsa Oratorio Chorus in February. 

The other major series is the Cham- 
ber Classics, five concerts beginning in 
October that take place in the more in- 
timate Holland Hall and favor paired 
duet favorites like “Concerto for Two 
Alto Trombones.” 

The smaller yet endearing Coffee Clas- 
sics Series held at the Great Hall of the 


morning chance to graze on doughnuts op 
and caffeine while listening to the likes of | 
Beethoven and Bach. Another matinee t' 

U. I 

worth catching is the Sunday afternoon f 
Music on Exhibit Series held in the Patti ° 
Johnson Wilson Hall of the Philbrook 
Museum of Art. This season’s highlights 
include Haydn’s “Symphony No. 31” 
and Mozart’s “Symphony No. 38.” 

— Kelly Crow 

The Oklahoma City Philharmonic*s Classic 
Series begins at 8 p.m. September 17 and 18, 
and the Pops Series begins at 8:30 p.m. October 
15 and 16. All concerts are held at the Rose 
State Pefforming Arts Center, Interstate 40 and 
Hitdihurg Drive. Tickets range $I3-$35 for the 
Classics and $13-$38for Pops. (405) 842-5387. 

The Tuba Philharmonic begins its Master- 
works Series at 8 p.m. September 25 at the 
Tuls(t Performing Arts Center, Third Street 
and Cincinnati Avenue. The Chamber Classics 
Series begins at 8 p.m. October 21 at the Walter 
Arts Center of Holland Hall, 5666 East Eighty- 
first Street. The Coffee Classics Series begins at 
1 1 a.m. October 7 at the Bernsen Center, 

Seventh Street and Boston Avenue. The Music 
on Exhibit Series begins at 2 p.m. October 3 1 at 
the Philbrook Museum of Art, 2727 South 
Rockford Road. Tickets range $ 1 2-$40. 


Book Notes 

Few museums take on the 
burden of cataloging their 
entire genre for the general 
masses, but the Country Music 
Hall of Fame and Museum In 
Nashville has done just that. 
With close to 1,300 alphabeti- 
cal entries. The Encyclopedia 
of Country Music (Oxford 
University Press, 1998, $55) is a 
country music fan's reference 
dream, covering the obscure, 
the mainstream, and every- 
thing in between. Not least of 
which is Oklahoma: on almost 
half Its 634 pages, mention is 
made of an Oklahoma-bred 
musician. The reference Is 
available in bookstores. 

— Louisa McCune 


Bernsen Center gives audiences a mid- (918) 747-7445. 


July • August 1999 
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Up staging 

Classic Theaters Bring Back Fans 

I T'S AS BEAUTIFUL AS ANY IN 
Branson/* Strong words, and yet Bobby 
Poe*s Grand Grove Opry and a handful of 
other theaters here in the state easily rival 
any musical mecca in Missouri, Tucked 
against Grand Lake, the 750-seat Grand 
Grove Opry boasts a weekly variety show 
of country, clogging, and comedy. Since 
Poe is a member of the Rockabilly Hall of 
Fame, he has no trouble bringing in star 

every other week** from April to October, 
The renovated Medicine Park Music 
Hall opened in late May with a new 
dome-shaped roof, and a pine floor that 
will remind some of its glory days in the 
Thirties when Bob Wills played there. 

Although originally built seventy years 
ago to run the area’s 6rst talkies, Norman’s 
Sooner Theatre now has a reputation for 
courting talent like Byron Berline. The 638- 
seat theater has been restored to its Roar- 


ing Twenties class with 252 Spanish coats 
of arms hand painted on the ceiling to 
match the stained glass windows along the 
marbled mezzanine. 

—Kelly Crow 

Grand Grove Opry is located on US. 59 
and Sailboat Bridge in Grove, fSee Calendar 
for schedule. ) All shows start at 8 pjn.y and 
tickets are $i0 for adults, (918) 7S6‘945S. 
Medicine Park Music Hally located in 


downtown Medicine Park, features Tommy 
Morrel and the Time Warp Top Hands on 
Jtdy 3 and Michael Martin Murphey on July 
17. For the brisket, come at 6 p.m.; for shows 
only, come by 8 pju. Costs range $15-20 for 
the dinner and show, but tickets to see 
Murphey are a bit higher: $25-$35, (580) 
529-25(X). Sooner Theatre, located rit 10 1 East 
Main Street in Norman, will feature the 
Oklahoma City Traditional Music Associa- 
tion Benefit Concert on August 27. Call for 
ticket prices. (405) 32T9600. 




2od Aoauaj 

WOODY 

GUTHRIE 

FREE FOLK MUSIC 

FESTIVAL 

OKEMAH, OKLAHOMA 


Musk, Food, Mwsi'c, 

Arts & Cm/f5 & More Music 

July 14, 7:30pm - Crystal Theatre 
Birthday Hootenanny 
Featuring Arlo Guthrie, 

The Kingston Trio, Country Joe 
McDonald and Friends 


Write to The Woody Guthrie Coalition, Inc,, 

PXT Box 661, Okemah, OK 74859 or call (405) 623-2440. 


July 15, 7:30pm - Crystal Theatre 
Hootenanny for Huntington’s 
Featuring Jimmy LaFave, 
Ellis Paul, John Wesley Harding 
and Friends 

My 16, 17 8c 18 
Free Outdoor Concerts 
Featuring the biggest names in 
American Folk Music 


Other Events: 

Son gwr i ters' Co m pel i t io n 
After hours ‘All-Star Jams" Friday & Saturday 
at Brick St. Cafe and Campground Stage 
For more infonnatkm, visit our website at 
WWW. woodygut hrie.com 



The Wbrld^ Largest Honky Tonk 


Enjoy the excitement of 
Billy Bob's concerts! 

Now available on CD 
PAT GREEN, EDDY RAVEN 
JOHN CONLEE, MOE & JOE, 
MERLE HAGGARD 
ROY CLARK 

All Recorded LIVE at 
Billy Bobb Texas 
☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 
Real Bull Ridingf 
Real Country StarsI 
Real Big...Real Fun! 
open daily ★ families welcome 

Billy Bob's Texas 

in the historic Fort Worth Stockyards 

817 - 624-7117 

w w w. b i 1 1 y bob stexas . com 
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Doc Tate Nevaquayn 


LEGENDARY SUPERSTAR 

GEORGE JONES 



Sacred Song 

By Philtip Bread 

A merican Indian music comes 

from the universe — is the music of 
all living things created by the great mys- 
tery, Our grandmothers, and their 
grandmother's grandmother, taught us 
that while we are forming in our 
mother’s womb, we are soothed by the 
sound of her heartbeat. We are born with 
the rhythm of life — the heartbeat of the 
earth, the same earth we come from and 
will return to. 

American Indians believe their music 
is sacred. Every song has spiritual signifi- 
cance in its creation as an expression of 
love, prayer, giving, happiness, sadness, 
grief, and celebration of life. There are no 
books from which one can learn these 
songs. They originate from over five hun- 
dred Indian Nations, have survived, and 
continue to remain strong in traditional 
and contemporary areas of modern day 
music. The Great Mystery has blessed us 
with the spirit of music in modern day 
Oklahoma. As we approach the millen’ 
nium, we can look forward to the Ameri^ 
can Indian music that will be with our 
children because they too are part of the 
universe, born with The rhythm of life. 

Phillip Bread plays in the Native Ameri- 
can band Thon-Gya! 

For Mi five American dance musk and 
ceremonial singhig this summer^ check out any 
one of the dozen free powwows held throughout 
the state. The best of the hatch are the Kiowa 
Gourd Clan Ceremonials on July 2-4 at the 
city park in Camegk, (5S0) 654-2300: the 
Powwow of Champions pw August 13-15 at 
the fairgrounds in Tulsa, (918) 836- 1523; and 
the Potica Powwow Pir August 26-29 at White 
Eagle Park in Ponca City, (580) 762-8104. 



Appearing Live 

Muskogee Civic Assembly Center 

425 Boston Avenue, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Saturday, August 21, 1999 8:00pm 

RESERVED SEATING - FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL 

(918) 786-9458 or (800) 292-1974 


QRAND QROVB OPRY 

PRODUCTION 




if 

For further 

Season Ticket Prices 

information 

General Public 

$130 

or to order 

OU Faculty/Staff 

$104 

tickets by 

Sooner Saver Adult 

$85 

telephone, call 

Sooner Saver Youth 

$45 

(405) 325-2424 or 

OU Student 

$55 

(800) 456-4668. 


July ■ August 1999 
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The Genesis: How Oklahoma Created Country Miisie 

liy I len<l(*rs4»n 



grew up in a house that sat on a gently 
sloping hill less than a hundred yards from 
the banks of Stillwater Creek. 


I When the weather was good, 1 fished for 

crawdads with a string tied around a 
piece of bacon fat. If the radio was on up 
at the house, I laughed at Roger Miller 
singing “Do- Wacka- Do.” Almost ever>^ 
kid I knew could sing that song. 

But no Oklahoma history book 1 read 
at the nearby elementary school told 
the story of Otto Gray, a traveling 
bandleader who was born near Stillwater in 1890 and may 
have fished the same murky red waters I did. Stranger still, 1 
don't remember my music teacher mentioning that Miller, 
the King of the Road himself, had grown up on a cotton farm 
in Erick. Ifl were growing up in Stillwater today, Td bet dol- 
lars to doughnuts my teachers would tell me that Garth 
Brooks was raised in Yukon, attended OSU, and played his 
music around town. Perhaps that's because country music now 
regularly finds its way to the top of the pop charts, and the 
entertainment media is seemingly ubiquitous. The Nashville 
Network broadcasts video clips of country songs from the 
moment we wake up until long after weVe gone to sleep. Coun- 


try radio stations crowd the dial. The popularity of country 
music waxes and wanes— in the past two decades alone there 
have been two major booms and one bust in the business — 
and stylistkally and culturally, the artistry is in a constant state 
of change. What has remained fairly constant over the years, 
however, is the marriage of Oklahoma to this peculiarly Ameri- 
can art form. 





kKLAHOM AS CONTRIBUTION TO WHAT IS NOWCOUNl'RY 
music is as old as the genre itself. Arguably, Oklahoma 
has produced more influential country music singers, musi- 
cians, and songwriters than any other state in the union. I mag- 
ine you are sitting in your car listening to your favorite coun- 
try music radio station. Unlike most, this station plays a good 
mi.x of old and new music. Today, however, the deejay has 
announced he will not play a single song by any artist born in 
Oklahoma or any who spent an appreciable period living 
within the borders of the state. Given such a scenario, upwards 
of 60 percent of the programming would be summarily re- 
moved from the play list. If said deejay added to the blacklist 
any country recording that had been written or produced by 
an Oklahoman, you would likely be listening to what is 
kncvwn as talk radio — either that or dead air. 

But while the state produces the talent, the country music 
industry itself is headquartered several hundred miles to the 
east. Think of musical talent as crude oil and what you hear 
coming out of your radio as gasoline. In the most literal sense, 
Oklahoma has the crude oil and the facilities to refine that oil 
into gasoline. As far as country music is concerned, however, 
the refineries are in Nashville. The record companies that pro- 
duce and sell the music just happen to have located there, and 
nowadays, in order to achieve any national recognition, coun- 
try artists must pass through that town. Essentially, as Okla- 
homa Opry founder Grant Leftwich once told me, “They have 
to leave here to make a living.” 

Like all musical genres, country music lives, moves, and is 
transformed by the people who play it. Rooted in the folk tunes 
that came to America with British settlers, the music that 


Left, Ouo Grriy find Okhihoimi Cowboy Band: opposite 

page. Bob Wiils in 1939 
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'Oklahania*s Yodeling Cowboy’ Gene Autry with IVSTYV Sunrise Serettaders 



£ 






A rguably, Oklahoma has produced more influential country 
music singers, musicians, and songwriters than any other 
state in the union. 


evolved was a hybrid of sty-les originally known as “hillbilly” 
music. The Southern influences of Cajim and African-Ameri- 
can cultures added to the stew, creating a style dominated by 
stringed instruments like the fiddle, guitar^ and banjo* 
Oklahoma was also a hybrid of sorts. Before the turn of the 
centuiy and even before the Land Run in 1889, people were 
drawn to the area from all over. By the mid- 1890s, an extended 
cycle of good weather produced bumper wheat crops, and with 
this new wealth many settlers could afford luxuries like musi- 
cal instruments. A handful of educated women even stopped 
working on the farm and started teaching music. The weather 


worsened, however, and by 1907 severe drought forced many 
to leave the state in search of greener pastures. 

One of those affected was Otto Gray. With his band, the 
Oklahoma Cowboys, Otto helped take country, or hillbilly 
music, from the front porch to the stage and beyond. Born in 
either Stillwater or on the Ponca Indian Reservation in 1890, 
Otto married Florence Opal Powell, otherwise known as 
“iMommie” in 1905. Two years later, after losing all they had 
to drought, Otto and Mommie moved to Wyoming and lived 
in a tent on the prairie, where they began to sing at fairs and 
social events. A decade later, the couple formed its first band. 
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the Rodeo Rubes; by 1924, though, they were back in Stillwater 
managing Billy McGinty’s Cowboy Band. The string band was 
comprised of cowboys tracked down by Bill McGinty, a Span- 
ish-American War veteran, and the men performed songs of 
the Old West across the state. Before long, the band renamed 
itself Otto Gray and his Oklahoma Cowboys. 

With radio increasing in popularity and an American pub- 
lic hungry for cowboy and western lore, the Oklahoma Cow- 
boys realized they’d found their niche. Between 1928 and 1932, 
the band made live broadcasts on more than 1 40 radio stations 
(including KVOO in Tulsa and KF)F in Oklahoma City) and 
traveled as far as Schenectady, New York, to appear live in ra- 
dio and stage performances. Booked by agencies in Chicago 
and New York and advertised in the bible of the music busi- 
ness, Billboard, Otto Gray and the Oklahoma Cowboys made 
so much money on the vaudeville circuit that Otto himself 
toured in a $20,000 customized Cadillac. By the time the band 
broke up in 1936, they had also filmed several shorts for the 
Film Exchange in New York. The band’s legacy, however, was 
that they took hillbilly music and introduced it to a much larger 
audience. No longer was that distinctive sound confined to the 
home and the dance hall — now it was show business. 

T he man who perfected its show business appeal, 

of course, was “Oklahoma’s Yodeling Cowboy” himself. 
Gene Autry. While many remember him as an actor from his 
more than ninety films or as the wealthy owner of the Califor- 
nia Angels, Autry was first and foremost a country singer. Al- 
though born in Tioga, Texas, in 1907, he spent a good deal of 
his youth in Oklahoma after his father bought a ranch in Ravia 
and moved the family there. 

As the often told story goes, Autry was a young man work- 
ing as a telegrapher for the St. Louis and Frisco Railroad when 
Will Rogers heard him singing and told him to try his hand at 
show business. In 1928, with a free pass from the railroads, he 
rode the train to New York and met up with two other Okla- 
homans, brothers Frankie and Johnny Marvin. Unsuccessful 
in his attempt to establish himself in radio as the Marvin Broth- 
ers had, Autry returned to Tulsa and found work on KVOO in 
Tulsa as the “Yodeling Cowboy.” 

A year later, he returned to New York, this time securing a 
recording contract with RCA Victor. From the outset his 
records did well: That Silver-Haired Daddy of M/ne alone sold 
30, 000 copies. By the early 1930s, he had signed with ARC 
Records and appeared regularly on the National Barn Dance, 
which broadcast from WLS in Chicago. In 1934, the singer 
expanded his mediagenic reach by venturing to Hollywood. His 
first appearance, a singing part in In Old Santa Fe, led to the 
twelve- part cowboy science fiction serial, Phantotn Empire. 

Autry worked nonstop in show business for almost twenty 
years. In addition to his films and the seventeen-year run of 
his radio show Melody Ranch, he recorded one hit after another, 
including “Tumbling Tumbleweeds” (number one in 1935), 
“Mexicali Rose” (number one in 1936), and “You Are My Sun- 
shine” (number one in 1941). Even when he enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps and flew in Burma in World War II, his out- 


The Dust Bowl: 

Wliy the Okie from 
Muskogee is a Califomiaii ^ 



THANKS TO GOOD WEATHER, AN OIL BOOM, AND 
an upward moving economy, Oklahoma en- 
joyed blissful prosperity in the 1920s. But the 
stock market crash of October 1929, fol- 
lowed by widespread bank failures, would 
bring that era to an end. 

As the Depression began, many 
Oklahomans left the cities and 
returned to what they believed to be 
a more stable life of farming. In 1930, 
however, an extended period of dry 
weather began. Two years later farmers found that 
wheat would not sprout; even weeds died from lack 
of rain. The next year the ground was so dry topsoil 
began to blow away. The effect of all this erosion was 
the formation of dust storms — giant walls of opaque 
wind that buried lawns and fields and formed drifts 
against houses, barns, and anything that stood still. 

As the drought deepened, a westward migration 
began. In the 1930s alone, over 100,000 Oklahomans 
moved to California, many settling in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Two such people were a part-time fiddler 
named James Haggard and his wife, Flossie. Haggard 
soon found work with the Santa Fe Railroad in 
Bakersfield, but times were hard. He and Flossie were 
living in a boxcar when she gave birth to their son. 
Merle Ronald Haggard, on April 6, 1937. As a child. 
Merle had a wild streak. When his father died in 1946, 
he got restless, so restless that in the late 1950s he 
wound up in San Quentin for breaking into a bar. But 
during his three-year stay. Merle rediscovered his love 
of music and it gave his life new direction. 

Released in 1960, Merle Haggard performed in and 
around the West Coast and by 1963 had signed with 
Tally Records. His debut single, "Sing a Sad Song," 
reached the top twenty on the country chart. In 1965, 
he switched to Capitol Records and began a three 
decade career of recording chart-topping hits. So 
while he's known as one of the more plainspoken, 
honest songwriters of his generation. Merle Haggard 
is probably most remembered for a bit of a fib: in 
1969 he released "Okie From Muskogee," which 
reached number one on the country chart. He isn't 
really an Okie, but blame the dust for that. 

— Bruce Henderson 


Merle Haggard*s guitar is in the permanent collection of the Oklahoma 
Music Hall of Fame in Muskogee. 
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tto Gray and the Oklahoma Cowboys made so much 
money on the vaudeville circuit that Otto himself toured 
in a $20,000 customized Cadillac. 


put hardly slowed — his records consistently charted in the top 
ten in his absence. At war's end, however, Autry returned to 
the states to find the up-and-coming Roy Rogers a career nem- 
esis— Rogers's fitme was eclipsing his own. 

Spurred on by the competition, Autry expanded his business 
empire and invested in radio stations, a record label, and a hotel 
chain, all while maintaining a chart presence into the late 1940s, 
Autry also began scoring crossover hits with a series of holi- 
day-themed songs like '*Here Comes Santa Claus” in 1947 and 
‘'Rudolph the Red -Nosed Reindeer” in 1948. By 1930, his ca- 
reer as a popular recording artist was, for the most part, over. 
Perhaps not as influential stylistically as Hank Williams or 
Jimmie Rodgers, Gene Autry did more than any other artist to 
move country music and culture into the mainstream. 

The Marvin Brothers, a now- obscure group, also had lengthy 
musical careers. Born in 1897 in Butler, )ohnny Marvin found 
fame on the vaudeville circuit as a singer and ukulele player 
alter World War I. By the mid- 1920s, he was releasing pop 
records on Columbia, OKeh, and Victor. Younger brother 
Frankie followed him to New York and began releasing records 
both under his own name and the pseudonym Frankie Wallace. 
The steel guitar player also played sessions for other artists, a 
skill which later came in handy when the Marvin Brothers' own 
careers began to wind down. The brothers also found work in 
Hoilywocid, Frankie playing steel on many of Autry’s early 
records and Johnny writing songs for Autry's movies and other 
western flicks of the day. 

Another Oklahoman who benefited from his association with 



Johnny Bond wkh some young fans 


Gene Autry was Johnny Bond. Born Cyrus Whitfield Bond in 
Enville, Oklahoma, in 1915, Johnny Bond played dances and 
performed on the radio stations in and around Oklahoma City 
as a teenager. In 1937, he formed a group with Jimmy Wakely 
and Scotty Harrell and performed regularly on WKY. The band 
took the name of the Bell Boys in honor of their sponsor, the 
Bell Clolhing Company. After just two years together, the three 
men journeyed to California to appear in the Roy Rogers movie, 
Saga of Death Valley. Seeing brighter career opportunities on the 
West Coast, the Ikll Ihiys moved to California in 1940 and 
lantled a regular gig on Melody Ranclh In addition to his work 
on the radio show, Johnny Bond appeared in several films as mu- 
sical sidekick to Gene Autry. A solo recording career ensued, and 
by the end of the decade, his singles like “Oklahoma Waltz” were 
regularly landing in the top ten on the charts. 

r'S IMPCMH ANT TO NOTE THAT IN THE FIRS'I^ HALF OF THE 
century, radio meant for Gene and Roy what TNN means 
to Shania Twain today. Since television did not yet exist, there 
was no fay Leno to plug recently released records. Still, much 
the same as yesterday, today's artists depend on radio to play 
their songs and thereby increase record sales and attendance 
at live performances. 'Fhe character of radio, however, was dif- 
ferent way back when. Much of the programming was live, 
including musical performances. Radio stations were region- 
ally focused, making it possible to be a huge star in the south- 
ern part of the United Slates, for instance, and virtually un- 
known everywhere else. To the extent that radio was the only 
“live” electronic media, it served as the umbilical cord between 
artist and audience. 

That said, radio played a crucial role in the careers of many 
early country music stars, and it was radio, too, that brought 
Bob Wills to Oklahoma. After developing a substantial audi- 
ence in Texas in the early 1930s with a band called the Light 
Crust Doughboys {named for radio sponsor Light Crust Flour), 
Wills moved his newly christened Texas Playboys to WKY in 
Oklahoma City in January 1934. They were fired weeks later, 
though, at the behest of Burrus Mills mogul Lee O'DanieL 
(Wills and O'Daniel, who owned Light Crust Flour, had had a 
falling out. ) KVOO in Tulsa stepped in, and Bob Wills and his 
Texas Playboys began a decade-long run on that station, broad- 
casting from the Philtowersix days a week. 

Leading up to World War U, the band regularly sold out 
Cain's Ballroom in Tulsa, traveling in their spare time to Cali- 
fornia, where they played dances on the Venice Pier. Wills’s 
innovative western swing sound became nationally known in 
1940 with the single ‘‘New San Antonio Rose,” which sold over 
a million copies. From the early 1930s to his death in 1975, 
Wills recorded dozens of hits. Although he moved to Califor- 
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WASHINGTON JRVING TRA^L MUSEUlWt 



Otto Gray ami hh Okiahoma Cowboys 


nia in the summer of 1943, it was during his years in Oklahoma 
that Bob Wills established his trademark sound and a national 
following. 

When Wills moved, hus banjo player and brother, Johnnie Lee 
Wills, took over the KVOO show. Switching to his brother’s in- 
strument^ — the fiddle — and billing his band Johnnie Lee Wills and 
His Boys, he continued to broadcast over KVOO until 1958. The 
band recorded for the Decca, Bullet, and RCA labels, and Johnnie 
Lee Wills has since been recognized as a significant recording art- 
ist in his own right. 

One other Texas Playboy who exemplified a mid -century coun- 
try musician was Noel Boggs* Born in Oklahoma City in 191 7, the 
steel guitar player worked during high school on radio shows 
around town. By 1936, he had joined Hank Penny’s Radio Cow- 
boys and performed on WKY. After leading his own band in the 
early 1940s, he moved to Los Angeles and eventually replaced fel- 
low Oklahoman Leon McAuliffe in the Texas Playboys. By 1946, 
Boggs was playing with another western swing outfit led by fel- 
low Oklahoman Spade Cooley* Throughout the late 1940s and 
into the early 1950s, Boggs did what musicians do: he played music 
when and where he could to make a living. By his death in 1974, 
he had played on over 2,000 recordings by various artists. 

For performers like Noel Boggs, Bob and lohnny Lee Wilis, 


Johnny Bond, Gene Autry, and Otto Gray, radio defined their 
luminous careers. Perhaps more importantly, though, Okla- 
homa defined their style. Since then, country music has 
sprouted to grand proportions, becoming one of the highest- 
grossing entertainment industries in America. And Okla- 
homa^ — thanks to a proliferation of talent and these few sing- 
ing cowboys — can take the credit. Wi 

GETTING THERE 

Witik there is no one museum displaying Oklahomans note-worthy 
heritage, the Oklahoma Music Hall of Fame, formed in April 1996, is 
working to preserve our mmical legacy. The Muskogee-based group has 
already inducted legends like Gene Autry and Merle Haggard while 
collecting memorabilia like Woody Guthrie's ilhistrated sheet music and 
Claude Williams*s fiddle. On October 14, the hall will welcome Vince 
Gilh Byron Berime, Barney Kessek and Tulsa's KVOO in a ceremony at 
Muskogee's Civic Center, Fifth and Boston. Both Gill and Berline 
promise to perform, and former Texas Playboy Benny Garcia will play 
on KessePs behalf Cost: $1,000 fora table of eight indudinga reception 
for the artists at 5:30 p.m. and dinner at 6:30 p.m.; SI 5-S35 for a seat to 
watch the S p.m. concert. (9 IS) 456-4711. 

The Washington Irving Trail Museum, located six miles east of 
Stillwater ojf S.H. 51 and Mehan Road, is also the homestead site of 
Otto Gray's family and exhibits some of his memorabilia. Hours: 
lOajn. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and 1-5 pan. Sunday. 
Free. (405) 624^9130. 
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Oklahomans Icons: We Tiine<l In While They Made Music History 

Hy Kelly ('row 


Patti Paji;e 

Cdarcmorc's count rypolitan can safely be 
called the industry’s first crossover artist, a 
pretty blond who turned the “'rennessce 
Walt/’’ into a 1931 pop smash and the third 
best-selling single of all time. Page, 7 1 , was 
known for coupling southern charm with 
innovative vocals, seen on household fa- 
vorites like ‘‘Poggie in the Window" and 
“Old Cape C(xl." And after fifty years in the 
business, she gave a rollicking performance 
at Carnegie Hall and waltzed home with 
her first Grammy in February. 
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VilueGill 

'Miose eyes, lhal vvisUu! icnor voice, lliose 
achingly sensitive songs. Women have their 
reasons for loving Vince Cnlh A2j hut the 
Norman -horn haiUulecr didn'i earn eleven 
( Irani mys on good looks alone, I le's also a 
guitar virluoso with a penchant for new 
grass (a,k,;u jnogressive hliiegrass), imvsl 
evident in last year's critical coup, l1w 
I h a t h e j t vkes i 1 1 1 p h osl i ng t !i e C ! M A A wa r^t s 
and puts hig money heliind chari table 
causes only makes him more irresislihle. 


Garth Brooks 

Outsell the Beatles, That's about the only record — country 
or otherwise — T royal Garth Brooks, 37, has yet to break, and 
he will. Whether you nod or sniff at his stage show shenani- 
gans and mi I lion -dollar marketing, credit is due the kid from 
Yukon h>r defining Nineties country with ballads like ''The 
Dance" and rock-ouis like "Papa l.oved Mama." lust named 
Artist of the Decade by the Academy of Country Music, 
GartlTs true assets are his evocative songwriting and a voice 
to match. As long as he keeps those iriends in low places, 
w e ' 1 1 be t b ere c h eer i n g h i m on. 


Rrha McEiitirr 

She belongs to that select circle ol female 
singers to whom last names are garnish, and 
she got there hy voieing the pleasures and 
problems oi middle-class women. ( IVade- 
mark hair didn't liiirt, either,) Reha’s lone- 
some twang has tivpped country charts tor 
the last twenty years and also financed her 
entertainment eon glome rale, Slarsiruck. So 
until flollywood satiates her desire to act, 
the 45-year-old Cdiockie native can content 
herself with reigning in Nashville. 



Hanson 

At the beginning of the Nineties, grunge and rock ruled the 
radio airwaves; by the end of the decade, sunny pop bands 
owned the Clearasil generation. The reason: Hanson, three 
cherub-faced brothers from Tulsa whose musical ability 
and infectious melodies reminded America why we loved 
the lackson Five in the first place. A healthy coupling of 
Dust Brothers credentials and teen idol looks catapulted 
Hanson’s debut single “MMM Bop” to the top of the charts 
in early 1997, and months later the copycats came calling. 
(Too bad the rest get compared to New Kids on the Block.) 


Jimmy Webb 

Put simply, he’s the best songwriter/ 
composer of his rock generation. 1'he 
son of an HIk (j'ty preacher went from 
reharmonizing hymns to penning inven- 
tive, lyrical Sixties ballads like “By the 
rime 1 (let to Phoenix,” “Wichita Line- 
man,” “Up Up and Away,” and the 
seven-minute surprise hit, “MacArthur 
Park.” rhirty years later, at 52, he’s still 
the only artist to ever receive Cirammys 
for music, lyrics, and orchestration. A 
timesmith, indeed. 
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Kevin Weleh 

I h(iugh country and folk scenes like to 
claim the 43-year-i»kl Midwest Cjty na- 
tive, his downbeat, acoustic style rellects 
a myriad of inllueiices picked up over 
years of traveling. Whether remembering 
Koiile 66 in ‘The Mother Road'' or writ- 
ing ttj his son in “A Letter to Dustin,” 
Welch's stmgs express an all-encompass- 
ing intimacy, He\s alsti something of a ren- 
egade. leaving the Nashville rectirding 
scene in I tt > help start the independen I 
rca>rd lalx'l, Dead Recbining. 




COU NTRY MUStC HALL OF FAME C' . JNTHV f^US 'L HAU Qi^ FAWl 


Koger IVliller 

In the heyday t)l lhe mid-I%()s British 
invasion, it took a honky-tonk sont;\\ riter 
from Hrick to remind America who was 
the real King of the Road. Roger Miller's 
goofy ditties like “Pang Me" and “Cduig- 
A-l.ug" were more than just a Jim my 
Dam novelty — his clever wordplay 

and ever) man essence made them popu- 
lar classics. He's also known for Robin 
HooiVs minstrel rooster and R/irr’s 
Tony award-winning score, but more 
than anything, he's remembered for 
knowing the value of a laugh. 



(diai lio Christian 

He didn't invent the electrically amplilled guitar, but 
C'harlie cihristian used the instrument to single-handedly 
change the way .America heard ja/z. A fragile kid from (Okla- 
homa City's legendary I )eep Deuce district, he started play- 
ing the electric guitar ( finally audible in big bands) with the 
lluid swing (d a saxophone. By 1939, everyone from Dizzy 
(lillespie to fhelonious Monk clamored to jam with the ex- 
perimental musician until he died of tuberculosis three 
years later, fhe "father of bebop" only reached twenty-live, 
and yet it took two more decades before every jazz guitar- 
ist i|uit trying to capture his .sound. fhoiLsands still try. 


Wanda .lackson 

No woman made rockabilly .sound .sexier. 
Decked in fringe and pos.se.ssing a voice 
full of growl power, the Fu jiyama Mama 
from Maud was more than a match for 
her male counterpart and former beau, 
F.Ivis Presley. Hits like 1954's "You Can't 
Have My 1.(tvc" and 196I's "Right or 
Wrong" proved her devotion to country, 
but a recent resurgence of rockabilly has 
its queen polishing her crown once more. 
"All the pompadours and ponydails — it 
makes me feel like a teenager again," lack- 
.son, 6 1 , .says. 
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Barney Kessel 

“Pm going U) tell Benny Goodman about 
you.” Charlie Christ la rPs legendary 
promise to a ycrung Muskogee man 
named Barney Kessel helped create one 
of jazz's best bebop guitarists and an 
ideal ensemble player. Besides Goodman, 
Kessel, 75> backed up the likes of Billie 
Holiday, Lester Young, and Louis 
Armstrong and in 1952 joined the first 
Oscar Peterson Trio. Twenty years later, 
he gained fame once more as one-third 
of the group known as the Great Guitars. 


STEVE SiSNEV/DAILV OKLAHOMA^ 
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Chet Baker 

He had the laid-back looks of a movie 
titar and a cool feel for the trumpet ihai 
made a smash hit of “My Inmny Valen- 
tine” and pop u la risked the pianoless West 
Coast iaz/, movemcnl of the mid-1950s. 
After playing with Charlie Parker and the 
(k'rry Mulligan Quartet, the Yale native 
nearly tost everything to drug abuse be- 
fore making an unlikely comeback in the 
Seventies. If his %^ocals were an acquired 
taste, later recordings prove his music 
only bettered with time. 
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Hoy Harris 

Btjm in ii log cabin near ("handler before the tuni of the 
century, Roy 1-Jarris spent his life creating a symph(>ny of 
firsts. Take the IV30s: his "Symphony No. 1” was the first 
American symphony recorded (1933), his overture "When 
lohnny Comes Marching Home" was the first orchestral 
work commissioned by a record company ( 1 934), and he 
finished his masterpiece "Symphony No, 3" (1938), which 
was featured at the Brussels World hair in 1956, Two years 
after that, the composer known for orchestral Americana 
became the first American to conduct his own work in the 
Soviet Union. 


L(M»na IVlitchell 

The tenth of fifteen children born to an 
Enid minister, Leona Mitchell, 48, first 
learned to sing in the choir. Today, she sings 
for kings and queens and fiins w(jrldwide as 
one of opera's most requested sopranos. 
Since her Metropolitan Opera debut in 
1 97S, she s given voice to a number of Verdi 
and Puccini heroines and — perhaps as tell- 
ing — held her own with all fhree fenurs. 


Leon KiiHsell 

Sinatra may, have balked at the wild mane 
ajid steel^stoicism of Leon Russell, 54, but 
everyonelrom the C'arpenters to the Roll- 
ing Stones has tapped into his rt>ck- blues- 
count ry-gospel genius since the early Six- 
ties. rhe eclectic singer-pianist from 
l.awton spent the Seventies carving out a 
solo career with tunes like “Tight Rope" and 
"A Song for You,” and his raspy \varble still 
WOOS a cult following today. 





T 

Woody Guthrie had 
legions more creativity 
M than either of these 

m historic icons because 

his genius as a singer, 
songwriter, illustrator, 
and philosopher was to- 
tal — a broad stroke across all of the arts. 

Guthrie was an avid reader. He knew the Bible well, along 
with history, literature, and oriental religions and philosophies. 
Debating with the great writers in history, he often scribbled 
opinions in book margins to denote approval or disdain. He 
had an excellent command of the English language but like his 
hero. Will Rogers, spoke plainly, informally, as a role-playing 
device. How many folk songs he knew is uncertain — ‘hundreds, 
at least. He played guitar, harmonica, mandolin, fiddle, and 
bass fiddle. He adapted folk songs as melodies for his lyrics and 
poems, and so we are left with Dust Bowl and migrant songs, 
cowboy and children's songs, love and ffiendship songs, war 
and peace .songs, Bonneville Power Administration songs, 
union songs, disaster songs; songs about Sacco and Van^etti — 
songs to celebrate and compliment the wonder of America. 
Most famously, he wrote a song that proclaimed to Americans 
of all races, religions, and levels of wealth and social standing 
that “This Land Is Your Land.” 

Guthrie's significance in our cultural heritage — Oklahoma's 
and America's— lies not only in what he wrote and sang but 
also in his influence on multiple generations of writers, poets, 
singers, and songwriters like James Dickey, Pete Seeger, the 
Weavers, the Kingston Trio, Bob Dylan, Bruce Springsteen, and 
Billy Bragg. And the American folk song revivaJ, fueled largely 
by Guthrie long after his death, pricked our complacency and 
fostered our conviction about a nation in troubled times. 

But if he was an Ideal, he was also human. Born in Okemah, 
Oklahoma, on July 14, 1912, Guthrie was the third of five chib 


Opposite pag€t Guthrie in a Bound for Glory publicity shot hi New 
Vbrfc CIfy, 1940; righu Guthrie (center) vvll/i Matt 

Jennings (left) and an tmiden lifted friend, in Okemah, circa 1930 


iterary critics have called him the Walt 
Whitman of the twentieth century and the 
working man’s James Joyce. And so he is, but 
quick comparisons do little justice. 


dren in the family of Charley and Nora Guthrie. Named 
Woodrow Wilson Guthrie during a presidential election year 
by a staunch Democratic father, even his earliest identity rep- 
resented Americana, to a degree. Charley Guthrie traveled to 
Indian Territory from south Texas in 1897, a cowboy working 
for the Spaulding Ranch ea.st of Okmulgee in the Creek Na- 
tion. Nora, born in Kansas, moved with her parents to Indian 
Territory around 1900. Her mother, from Tennessee, W'as a 
schoolteacher in the Creek Nation. Her father, George 
Sherman, a Kansas farmer {and a carrier of Huntington's dis- 
ease), drowned in a shallow riverbed near Castle. 

From childhood, Guthrie looked to his experiences in his 
hometown for his social conscience and education. Following 
statehood, Okemah had grown into a small, prosperous agri- 
cultural community with cotton, pecans, peanuts, corn, and 
cattle as major crops. Charley and Nora, married February 14, 
1 904, first made their home in nearby Castle. As Okemah grew, 
though, they decided to make it home. 

Charley and Nora originally passed down the traditional bal- 
lads that became part of their .son's repertoire. Unfortunately, 
the family suffered a series of tragedies that also filtered into 
his writing. At first a new home burned, and then Nora — -once 
a loving wife and mother — -became distant, forgetful, and er- 
ratic. When Guthrie was about six years old, his teenage sister, 
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^ ■ don’t sing any silly or jerky songs, nor any 

I songs that make fun of your color, your 
-L race, the color of your eyes or the shape of 

your stomach or the shape of your nose I si^| 

songs that people made up to help them do more 
work, to get somewhere in this old world, to fall in 
love and to get married and to have kids . ’ 



M ost famously, he wrote a song that proclaimed to 

Americans of all races, religions, and levels of wealth 
and social standing that “This Land Is Your Land.” 


Clarai died from severe burns. Some stories blamed Nora^ 
others — even Clara on her deathbed — said the burns were self- 
inflicted. 

Nora slowly disintegrated from a triumvirate of crippling 
grief over Clara *s death, growing poverty, and the encroach- 
ing Huntington s disease, a degenerative brain disorder. She 
often wandered about the house crying and threatening sui- 
cide. For an adolescent boy who had sustained schoolyard 
taunts about his ‘‘insane’* mother, her demise proved devas- 
tating. Yet as laughter often lessens pain, Guthrie overcame his 
family’s suffering with a sense of humor, one which brightened 
the life he saw around him. 

Early on, much of what he saw was set in Okeniah, and so 
he often wrote about the place. In his 1943 autobiographical 
novel, Bound for Glory, he wrote: 

Okemah was one of the singingest, square dancingest, 
drinkingesi, yell ingest, preachingest, walkiugest, 
ralkingest, laugh ingest, cryingest, shoot ingest, fist 


figh t i ngest, hleedi / igest, ga ni b I i ngest, g u n, d u b, a n d ra - 
zor carryingest of our ratich and farm towns, because it 
blossomed out into one of our first Oil Boom Towns. My 
father was always out talking, dancing, drinking and 
trading with the Indians ... and our house was full of 
the smells of big leather law books, and the poems of 
pomp and high dignity that he memorized and per- 
formed over and over for us with the same wild pioneer 
outdoor dumt as he sang his Negro and Indian square 
dance and Blueses. 

Life in the Guthrie household forever changed though when 
Woody was about fourteen years old. His father, whom he 
adored, was seriously burned and his mother again blamed for 
the injuries; she was taken to Central State Hospital (an insane 
asylum) in Norman and there lived out the rest of her life. 
Charley took his two youngest children, George and Mary Jo, 
to Pam pa, Texas, to be cared for by his sister while Woody 
stayed in Okemah during the school year, thumbing his way 
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to Texas during the summers. At the end of his junior year in 
1929, he joined them in Pampa. And so it was in Texas — rather 
than Oklahoma^ — where Woody lived through the Dust Bowl, 
where he first began writing and where he married Mary 
Jennings on October 28, 1933* 

The insatiable wanderlust Guthrie indulged in as a child 
could not be suppressed, however. In the summer of 1937, he 
left his pregnant wife and daughter and thumbed his way to 
California. In the Golden State, he and his cousin, Jerry Leon 
“Jack” Guthrie— three years his junior and an Olive native- 
teamed as a country and western duo. Jack wrangled “The 
Oklahoma and Woody Show” over KFVD radio in Hollywood, 
but his construction job interfered with the broadcast sched- 
ule and he soon quit Guthrie was determined to be a success- 
ful “hillbilly” radio act, though, and therefore continued the 
broadcasts with a little singing help from Maxine “Lefty Lou” 
Crissman, the daughter of a friend of Jack’s from Missouri. 
Their 8 p.m. show became KFVD’s biggest draw, receiving 
nearly 500 letters from listeners in September alone. (By No- 
vember, Guthrie was signed to a $20 a week salary, so he sent 
for Mary and the kids to join him.) The format included coun- 
try favorites, original songs by Guthrie, and a good deal of 
humor. In a small song folio mailed to fans entitled, “Woody 
and Lefty Lou’s Favorite Collection: OJd-Time Hill Country 
Songs,” he writes: 

/ went outside to tune a banjo, and a little boy came 
over to watch me and help me, and as I looked at him, 
redheaded and all, ljust naturally got to thinkin ’ about 
when I was his size, back in Okemah, Oklahoma. I ain't 
no hand to wish ! was back in the past, ^cause ! Jigger 
that's a pure-dee waste of time, but I like to remember 
the good parts of the past and let the bad parts fade out 
of memory. 

The statement was followed by what became one of his 
most popular songs, “Oklahoma Hills.” During those Cali- 
fornia radio days, Guthrie also wrote “Philadelphia Lawyer” 
and “Do, Re, Mi.” These were also the days when Guthrie 
first met left-wing personalities through KFVD. Having 
sometimes supported himself as a child by picking up alley 
junk, Guthrie found he connected with the socialist theory 
of the day, seeing little redemption in capitalism while the 
Great Depression ravaged his country. He started writing for 
Communist publications and attending meetings in the 
homes of Hollywood actors, but at no time then or in later 
years did he ever believe in or condone a government over- 
throw, Oklahoma had long had an association with agricul- 
tural socialism, and he believed — as did many citizens in the 
late Thirties — that such as system might prevent another 
economic disaster. According to his first wife, Mary, his 
main concern was always for those with very little or no 
money and his political interest only about the economic 
welfare of all people. While noble, this everyman philoso- 
phy made him enemies. 

Guthrie lost Lefty Lou as a singing partner when she moved 
away with family, so he continued as a single act even while 
speaking out more openly about his beliefs. But KFVD began 


Drifting into Myth 

by Joe Klein 

In the late 1950s, Lee Hays — an 
elder statesman of the folk 
movement— began to notice that 
young people listened politely, as 
always, to his stories about folk 
revivalists like the Weavers and the 
Almanac Singers and political 
struggles gone by, but what they 
really wanted to hear about was 
his friendship with Woody Guthrie. He'd tell them his 
dozen or so Guthrie stories, suitably embeiilshed, but that 
wouldn't be enough. They wanted to know more. What 
did he iook like? Did he actually ride the freights? Was 
Bound for Glory true? How did he die? 

One summer, when Hays had latched on as the 
entertainment coordinator at a resort in the Adirondacks, 
a young waiter kept pestering him. Hays, irritated, final iy 
demanded, "Why are you so damned interested in Woody 
Guthrie? The man's been out of commission for years. 
Why is he so important to you?" 

The waiter replied, "Most kids reach a point where they 
really want their freedom. All you can think about is 
getting out You want to hitch a ride, hop a freight, go 
wherever you want Woody, I guess, represents that kind 
of freedom for me." 

On Sunday afternoons. Hays would go down to 
Washington Square Park in Greenwich Village and watch 
the young folk singers — they were becoming a horde 
now — whanging away at their guitars singing, "Goin' 
down the road feelin' bad..." with alt the grit their 
adenoids could muster. Many of them affected — 
uncannily — a certified Guthrie slouch, ratty old clothes, 
facial stubble, and aroma. 

Lee Hays never heard a better explanation of the 
phenomenon than the one offered by the young waiter, 
but he still was perplexed by it. He thought of ail the 
talented people he'd known in his life — some of them 
every bit as charismatic and colorful as Woody Guthrie — 
and how easily most had been forgotten. The mechanics 
of this bizarre consecration seemed maddeningly obscure. 
Hays couldn't figure out how all these kids even knew 
about Woody — Bound for Glory was out of print, his 
records had never sold ... and yet, it was the Guthrie spirit, 
as much as anything else, that was fueling the wild 
resurgence of folk music sweeping the country. 

Joe Klein is the author of Primar)^ Colors. This is an excerpt 
from his biography. Woody Guthrie: A Life (Delta). Klein 
writes for the New Yorker lives in Pelham^ New York. 




DAVE GAMR/WOODY GlJTMRIE ARCHIVES 


to see him as a liability and suddenly dropped the show. By 
then, Maiy had given birth to a son, whom Guthrie promptly 
named Will Rogers Guthrie* The family of five headed back to 
Pampa and then in 1 940 left for New York City at the encour- 
agement of his friend, actor Will Geer (better known as 
"Grandpa Walton*"') 

T he big apple introduced guthrie to musicians 

who would later lead the urban folk revival people like 
Huddie "Leadbelly" Ledbetter, Pete Seeger, Aunt Molly jack- 
son, and Alan Lomax* It wasn't long before he gained their 
admiration and the nickname “Oklahoma Dust Bowl Ballad- 
eer/' Lomax, who was working for the Library of Congress, 
invited him to go to Washington, D*C*, to record for the Folk 
Song Archives. That March 1940 session later became a leg- 
endary influence on the American folk song revival. And as the 
Dust Bowl Balladeer, lie made up a few songs for the sessions* 
For example, he took Carson Robison's “Ballad of Billy the 
Kid” and modified the melody* By composing a new chorus 
about a night spent during a dust storm, he inadvertently cre- 
ated one of his best-known songs, “So Long, It's Been Good 
to Know You*” 

Following the sessions, Lomax saw that Guthriegot a record- 
ing contract with RCA Victor, and the subsequent sessions 
were entitled Dust Bawl Bullads Sung by Woody Guthrie. 
Newfound fame and popularity garnered Guthrie singing en- 
gagements at some of New York City's top nightclubs and ra- 


dio shows, but success had its price, including being told what 
to wear and sing* After a year of risking independence and in- 
dividuality, he and the family were on the road again^ — back 
to Pampa and then to California, Anticipating a return to ra- 
dio in California, he was discouraged that his politics still sul- 
lied his reputation and blocked him from repeat success on 
KFVD. During this dry spell, he received a letter from the 
Bonneville Power Administration asking him to write about 
the Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia River projects in 
Washington* So in May 1941, he and his family found them- 
selves in Portland, Oregon, where he proceeded to pen a song 
a day for twenty-six days* From the creative outburst came 
“Roll on Columbia,” “Pastures of Plenty,” and “Hard Travel- 
ing*” At the end of the assignment, though, he once again 
headed for hiS final home base. New York City. 

Mary and the kids returned to Texas, and the couple eventu- 
ally divorced. Back among his folk-scene friends, he began writ- 
ing labor union, anti- Hitler, and antt-Nazi songs* The lapanese 
bombing of Pearl Harbor in 1941 only added fuel to his patrio- 
tism. But while the country headed off to war, Guthrie fell in love 
with a talented dancer in the Martha Graham dance troupe 
named Marjorie Mazia* (His small stature helped him avoid early 
enlistment in the military*) Marjorie appreciated his creative 
talent and opened her own dancing school to support them while 
he wrote and drew. In 1943, his autobiographical novel. Bound 
for Glory, was published to excellent reviews across the nation* 
The Daily Oklahonum was an exception, headlining its critique, 
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“Oklahoma Gets Another Black Eye/* 

Though time has proven the book*s merit, Guthrie’s liter- 
ary honeymoon was short-lived. By 1943, draft boards had 
gotten less selective, so he joined the U,S. Merchant Marines, 
Music was never far from his thoughts, though. Guthrie was 
on shore leave when he met record producer Moses Asch, who 
orchestrated a marathon studio session with him that involved 
reco rd i ng mo re than 150 so ngs — the bulk of his actual record- 
ings. Guthrie also found a new muse in his newborn daugh- 
ter, Cathy, and often spoke as if his children’s songs were her 
creation. Asch issued these songs as well, and teacher organi- 
zations and parent groups responded with accolades and 
awards. Soon, children across the country were singing “Put 
Your Finger in the Air” and other ditties, unaware they were 
Guthrie’s songs. 

But as in childhood, his life as a husband and father wasn’t 
free from tragedy. In February 1947, Cathy died in an apart- 
ment fire at the age of four. Perhaps it was this link to the fleet- 
ing nature of life that gave Guthrie such insight into the chil- 
dren for whom he wrote. 

Youthful exuberance couldn’t shake the symptoms that be- 
gan to plague his health by the late 1940s, however. Loved ones 
thought he drank too heavily, and one doctor told Marjorie she 
should divorce him for her safety and that of their three chil- 
dren — Arlo, Joady, and Nora, She did. Even the experts didn’t 
know Huntington’s disease — and not alcohol — explained his 
erratic behavior and depression. 

After the divorce and a short stint in the hospital, Guthrie 
looked once more to the open road for rejuvenation. He mar- 
ried a woman named Anneke Van Kirk who probably didn’t 
understand the seriousness of his health problem, and in 
Florida, his arm got severely burned from gasoline — yet an- 
other eerie connection to his family’s illness. Even when con- 
fronted with the truth of the incurable disease, though, he 
found a wellspring of humor, writing to his father, "They tell 
me I’ve got the first early signs and symptoms of a dizzy dis- 
ease called Huntington’s chorea, same disease that Mamma 
had, which lets me stay dizzy in my head every day without pay- 
ing my barman one penny.” 

If his own deteriorating health wasn’t enough to sink his 
spirits, Guthrie in later years endured one heartache after an- 
other where his children were concerned. He and his first wife 
Mary’s son, Will Rogers Guthrie, was killed in a car and train 
collision, and their two daughters later died from 
Huntington’s. His daughter from his third marriage, Lorina 
Lynn, died in a car wreck. 

His second wife Marjorie — who never stopped loving him — 
decided to bring awareness to Guthrie’s misunderstood illness 
by organizing the Committee to Combat Huntington’s Disease 
in 1967. She traveled extensively and testified before Congress 
about the genetic disease, stimulating some of the first medi- 
cal research into this health problem. (No cure has been found 
yet.) But public sympathy alone couldn’t save Guthrie’s life. 

At Cafe Society party for Guthrie in New York City are, from left, 
foiuiy, Woady, Marjorie, Nora, and Arlo, 1957. 

July ■ 


After nearly fifteen years of hospitalization at Creedmore Hos- 
pital in Queens, New York, he died on October 3, 1967. 

Today, thousands of pages reflecting the man’s creative 
legacy belong to the Smithsonian Institution Center lor Folklife 
and Cultural Heritage, the Library of Congress American 
Folklife Center, the National Archives, and the Woody Guthrie 
Foundation/Archives in New York City, On April 6, 1966, he 
was given the United States Department of the Interior Con- 
servation Service Award, and a substation on the Columbia 
River was named after him. On October 9, 1977, he was post- 
humously inducted into the Nashville Songwriters Hall of 
Fame, and in 1988 he was was inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame. 

That he was showered with industry acclaim in the years 
since his death might not have impressed the voice of the com- 
mon man from Okemah, That we still sing his songs would. 
Perhaps that is because, as he once said, “1 don’t sing any songs 
that are not real, I don’t sing any silly or jerky songs, nor any 
songs that make fun of your color, your race, the color of your 
eyes or the shape of your stomach or the shape of your nose.... 

I sing songs that people made up to help them do more work, 

to get somewhere in this old world, to fall in love and to get 
married and to have kids and to have trade unions and to have 
the right to speak out your mind about how to make this old 
world a little bit better place to work in.” P 

Dr. Guy Logsdon is one of Oklahomans preeminent music histo- 
rians. He lives in Tulsa. 

GETTItSIG THERE 

Okemah honors its native son on July 1 4- IS with the Second Annual 
Woody Guthrie Free Folk J^estival heated at the Okemah buiustrial 
Park just east of town. Arlo Guthrie and Country Joe McDonald 
headline the Woody Guthrie Birthday Hootenanny at 7:30 p.m. an 
July 14, kicking off four free concerts featuring the Kingston Trio, John 
Wesley Hardhig, Jimmy LaFave, Ellis Paul, Peter Keane, and more 
than twenty other folk acts. The Brick Street Cafe, 104 South Second 
Street, wilt also host late-night jam sessions with the Red Dirt Rangers, 
(918) 623-1356. The campgrotmd stage a quarter mile from the main 
festival stage will have music after hours as well. (918) 325-5156 or 
WWW. woodygi i tl 1 lie. ca m . 

The eighth annual T ribute to Woody Guthrie is at 7 p.m. September 13 
at Rocky*s Bricktown Music Hall, 225 East Sheridan in Oklahoma 
City, and features local folk legends like Kevin Welch, Mary Reynolds, 
Tom Skinner, and Byron Berline. Cost: $15. (405) 524-0738. 

If you re a researcher and don't mind traveling, the Woody Guthrie 
Foundation/Archives in New York City houses the world's largest 
collection of Guthrie's artwork, songs, personal correspondence, and 
photos. The organization, directed by his daughter Nora, is located at 
250 Wc5f Fifty-seventh Street, and is open by appointment only from 

I I a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesdays and Fridays, Free. (212) 541-6230 or 
WWW. woodyguth rie. o rg. 

When Guthrie lost his battle with Huntington's disease, his ex-wife, 
M^7r;oric, sought out other families affected by the degenerative brain 
disorder. That coregroup led to the creation of the HuntingtotPs 
Disease Society of America, which now has a riew Internet site packed 
with information about the latest research, grant possibilities, 
education efforts, and events like the Guthrie Dinner on October 7 ai 
the Marriott Marquis Hotel in New York City, (800) 345-4372 or 
www.hdsa.org. 
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The playwright: 
Oklahoma songwriter 
named Lynn Riggs who 
plays folk tunes in Green- 
wich Village cafes to 
supplement his income 
by writing about home. 
The shapers: hot com- 
poser Richard Rodgers who decides to take a chance on has- 
been librettist Oscar Hammerstein II in hopes ofsetting a ver- 
sion of Riggs's play to music for Broadway. 

Such were the humble beginnings of Okhkomal, a show that 
changed the face of musical theater, teamed up Broadway's 
most successful showmen, and forever imprinted our state 
song on the hearts and minds of America. Sure, there are those 
who might dismiss Oklahonm!^& the hokey creation of a couple 
of New Yorkers w^ho didn't set foot in the state until three years 
after their musical made its theatrical debut. Still, the musical 
became the state, its song our song, and half a century later, 
we're still doing fine because of it. 

Following its March 31,1 943, premiere at the St. James The- 
atre on Broadway, Oklahoma! shaixered every box-office record 
of its time. It was the first of Its kind to boast 600 performances, 
then 1,000, and then 2,000. Us original cast recording landed 
on the top ten singles chart, a feat no other show can claim to 
this day. (The cast album came about because Decca president 
lack Kapp believed no one song would leap out at listeners, but 
that didn't keep Bing Crosby and T rudy Erwin from having a 
number two hit with “People Will Say We're in Love.”) 

Even aftera decade, America still hadn't had enough of Curly 
and Laurey, Fred Zinnemann’s 1955 film version of Oklahoma! 
with Sh irley }ones became the top box-office picture of the year 
and won two Academy Awards. Us soundtrack also spent a 
month at number one on the BHlboard aibiim chart. Together, 
the Broadway cast recording and the film soundtrack sold more 
than two million copies. Later still, the Pulitzer Prize commit- 
tee created a special award for the musical after composer 

Leflf Celeste Holm as Ado Afinie and Lee Dixon as Will Parker in the 
original production; right, the 1943 cast 
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lit* plot: a Shakespearean eoniedy railed 
Shivaree^ changed to Givrn Cron ///e Ulars. 
wliieh a eoiiple finds marital hliss in the idyllic 
garden of pre-statehoo<l Clareiiuire. 


Rodgers quietly told them that he could not accept the music 
prize without slighting lyricist-librettist Hammerstein. 

Perhaps most important was how the musical buoyed the 
morale of an America at war. Okhdioma! reached back to a time 
before the Depression and two world wars and helped define what 
“our boys” were fighting to preserve. Even after the war ended, 
chat homogenized version of America coupled with Rodgers's 
deliberate treatment of theater music sparked a trend Downbeat 
magazine called the “ Vienna -ization of popular music.” 

Quite a cultural revolution for a musical whose creation fore- 
cast little sizzle. After spending a year in France, Lynn Riggs 
convinced the Theater Guild to produce Green Grow the Li- 
lacs in 1 931 , but the play only ran sixty- four performances. His 
other plays like The Lonesome West and Borned in Tejciii proved 
a lasting fascination with the pioneer life, but even the folk 
song, “Git Along, Little Doggies,” that he had Curly sing at the 
play's onset couldn't save the lackluster production. (Riggs 
would later turn to proofreading for a living, along with 
clerking for Macy's and American Express.) 

For lyrical life, Riggs's play would need Broadway's now re- 
vered duo, Rodgers and Hammerstein. Interestingly, Rodgers 
turned to Hammerstein largely because his own long-time col- 
laborator, lyricist Lorenz Hart, had burned out. Hammerstein 
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hadn’t enjoyed a theater hit in more than ten years, but he and 
lerome Kern had won an Oscar in 1942 for their original song, 
“The Last Time I Saw Paris/' Hammerstein may not have been 
the hottest property on Forty-second Street, but he soon proved 
to Rodgers that he could recreate Riggs's vision of Oklahoma. 
Take the opening song, “Oh, What a Beautiiiil Mornin’/’ Riggs's 
stage directions describe a “radiant summer morning the kind 
of morning which, enveloping the shapes of earth — men, cattle 
in a meadow, blades of the young corn, streams — makes them 
seem to exist now for the first time.,/' From this, Hammerstein 
wrote lines such as, "There’s a bright golden haze on the 
meadow,” and “The breeze is so busy it don't miss a tree." 

Musicals are horn of more than songs, though. The produc- 
ing Theater Guild was desperate for a hit that might help recoup 
losses incurred while staging George Gershwin's Porgyand Bess. 
(Guild manager Theresa Helburn first proposed Riggs’s play 
because the Guild already owned the property and wouldn't have 
to fork over cash to buy the rights.) Everything makes so much 
sense now, but negative feedback from would-be backers and 
advance publicity suggested Guild had not found its financial 
savior. Producer Michael Todd even left a preview performance 
at intermission — telling Rodgers he had to bail a friend out of 
jail — and gossip columnist Walter Winchell quoted Todd mut- 
tering on his way out, ''No girls, no gags, no chance/’ As for the 
title, no one really liked Away We Go, but simply calling the show 
OklaliofJia seemed so blase to co-producer Lawrence Langner. 
(He later relented on the condition that an exclamation point 
be added.) 

Cut through all the preliminary bureaucracy, though, and it’s 
easy to see the right mix of people were in place. Helburn and 
Langner proposed Por^rond Bess direct or Rouben Mamoulian. 
Then Rodgers ruminated about substituting ballet elements for 
the usual chorus line (thus Todd’s “no girls”), and his idea ce- 


mented when he, Hammerstein, and Helburn attended the 
opening night of Aaron Copland’s Rodeo in 1942. Pur/eo chore- 
ographer Agnes de Mille had built moves and poses from folk 
rather than classical styles. She was quickly hired for OklahomaL 

Composers usually run a show, but Rodgers’s collaborators 
resisted this notion. Hammerstein insisted on writing libretto and 
lyrics first, and de Mille choreographed to an outline inspired 
more, she said, by the costume sketches than the budding music. 

The teamwork paid off, ofcourse, for an assortment of reasons. 
De Mille said Oklahoma! was the first Broadway show in which 
dancers were hired for ability rather than for looks or intimacy 
with backers and producers. The music — though written by a New 
Yorker — very much captured the feeling of Riggs’s home state. 
And perhaps more than anything, war- weary audiences found 
they were actually ready for a stor>^ whose major conflict centered 
on a box lunch social. When it came time to pull together news- 
paper quotes, producer Todd’s initial prediction— “No girls, no 
gags, no chance" — was aptly followed by “No tickets." HJi 

Sfeve Webb, Okialwma City born and Bartlesville raised, gradu- 
ated from OU and now lives in Wesf 

GETTING THERE 

^Oklahoma!’ plays again this summer at Discover)*land!, located ten 
miles of iiowiitown Titha in Sami Springs. Take Interstate 44 tvesr 
to the T/iirty-f/irrf/ VVeif Avcmi/c exit, then turn north. At West Fort}'' 
first Street, turn west and follow the signs to the 2,000-seat amphithc' 
ater The show runs at 8 p.m. Monday through Saturday until August 
21, hut comeat 5:30 p.rn, for the free pony and vv^i^u;i rides and rodeo 
tricks. (For S4.95-$7.95, you can rustle up a smoked chicken dinner, 
and the S3 Oklahonm Mud Pie desserts are famous.) Cost: $14.95 for 
adults, $13.95 for senior citizens, and $4.95 for children under 12. 
(918)245-6552. 

Opposite page, Alfred Drake as Curly and Joan Roberts as Lanrey 
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Audiences Still Can’ 

When Oklahoma! premiered at the St, James 
Theatre in 1943, the top ticket price was $4.80. 

The original Oklahoma! closed on 
Broadway on May 29, 1948, after playing 
before four and a half million people, (It held the record 
for longest running show until it was overtaken by 
196rs/Wy Fair Lady,) 


t Say No 

more than 600 productions of Oklahoma! annually in the 
United States and Canada, 

Oklahoma! didn't win a Tony Award during its original 
run because the show was produced four years before 
the awards were initiated. It did, however, receive a 
special Tony Award in 1993 on its fiftieth anniversary. 


The Theater Guild originally capitalized Oklahoma! at 
$83,000. Its twenty-eight backers have, to date, seen a 
2,500 percent return on their investment. (That's roughly 
$74,000 apiece.) 


In March 1993, Oklahoma! became the first Broadway 
musicai worthy of its own U.S. postage stamp. 

”Oklahomar is the only Broadway show tune that is also 
a state song, (It's been ours since May 6, 1953,) 


The Rodgers and Hammerstein Theatre Library licenses 


SOURCE THE HAMJ^HSTEJN ORQANlTATtON 
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Disco 

60 Essential Albums for the Ultimate 
Oklahoma Music Library 


By Greg Johnson and George Lang 

While fans of modern country music immediately recognize the trinity of Garth, Vince, and Reba as Oklahoma's greatest 
musical exports, a pop fan might be more inclined to list Dwight Twilley or singing rage Patti Page. A lover of "red dirt," or 
"y'all-ternative" might see Jimmy LaFave or Woody Guthrie as the quintessential Oklahoma musician, while jazz aficionados 
would surely name Chet Baker, Charlie Christian, or Don Cherry, (n fact, all of these musicians make up the Oklahoma sound, 
and the following compilation is a subjective list of the best recordings by these and other artists. In order to make the cut, 
artists must have been born or raised in the state or have spent a substantial portion of their careers here; the selected 
album must be in print and available in record stores or through mail or online ordering. Debates will forever fly about which 
Bob Wills coflection is best or whether certain artists should even be considered representative Oklahomans ('"Don Cherry 
took off for Europe and never looked back," or "What in tarnation are Flaming Lips?"). But these are the best sounds Okla- 
homans committed to wax, vinyl, 8-track, cassette, and compact disc ever since the wonder of recording began. 



eat. tr, c / j« 
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Gene Autry 

The Essential Gene Autry 
1933-1946. 1992, 
Columbia/Legacy. 

It was in Chelsea ^ Okla- 
homa, that Gene Autry, 
then a telegraph opera- 
tor, picked up a guitar 
one summer night in 
1927, A man walked in, 
heard him singing, and 
suggested he try breaking 
into the musk business. 
Within five years, Gene 
Autry — on the advice of 


Will RogerS“Was with- 
out question the most 
popular country and 
western singer in the 
world. While there have 
been upwards of thirty 
collections of his songs, 
The Essential Gene Autry 
compiles the very best of 
these tracks, including 
'*Tu mb I mg Tum- 
bleweeds,” “Back in the 
Saddle Again," “Deep in 
the Heart of Texas," and 
his 1940 recording of 
“Blueberry Hill." By no 
means complete — 
“Rudolph the Red -Nosed 
Reindeer” didn’t make 
the cut — The Essential 
Gene Autry has ail the 
Autry required during 
the other eleven months 
of the year. — G.L 



Hoyt Ax ton 

Road Songs, 1 977, A&M, 
Growing up in Duncan, 
Hoyt Ax ton was no 
stranger to great 
songwriters, his mother, 
Mae Boren Axton having 
written “Heartbreak Ho- 
tel" for Elvis Presley. It 
wasn’t until the late Six- 
ties, however, that 
Axton, now 61, became a 
hot property, writing 
“Never Been to Spain” 
and “Joy to the World" 


for Three Dog Night and 
“The Pusher" tor 
Steppenwoif, Road Songs 
is a classic survey of his 
best songs, featuring a 
hotbed of Seventies mu- 
sic royalty like Linda 
Ronstadt and Nicolettc 
Larson. — GX. 



Chet Baker 

West Coast live. 1997, 
Blue Note. 

A historic jazz album, 
West Coast Live is impor- 


tant for a number of rea- 
sons, Not only does it 
showcase Baker, a Yale 
native, in all his youthful 
glory as a trumpeter, but 
it also chronicles a June 
12, 1953, show in which 
the great tenor saxo- 
phonist Stan Getz per- 
formed with Baker and 
the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet. Even though 
Getz and Baker couldn’t 
stand one another on a 
personal level, the two 
players’ cool bop styks 
meshed perfectly. Baker 
consistently outclasses 
Getz on most of the per- 
formances (a major 
achievement), particu- 
larly during solos on 
“Winter Wonderland" 
and Cole Porter’s “Easy 
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to Love*'" Fascinating and 
epochal, West Coast Live 
is an exemplary docu- 
ment of Baker*s virtuosic 
trumpeting abilities, long 
before he spiraled into 
drug addiction. — G*L. 



Byron Berline 

Fiddh 3 3 Song, 1995, 
Sugar Hill, 

Few Oklahomans have 
had such a storied career 
as Guthrie*s Byron 
Berline, the only musi- 
cian to have played with 
both Bill Monroe and 
the Roiling Stones, 
Berline hooked up with 
Monroe in the mid-Six- 
ties before moving to 
California at the urging 
of bluegrass banjo player 
Doug Dillard. Once 
there, he became a fix- 
ture on the burgeoning 
country/rock scene, play- 
ing with the Byrds, Gram 
Parsons, and Linda 
Ronstadt (Even artists 
not at all associated with 


bluegrass like Rod 
Stewart and Elton John 
often asked Berline to 
perform on their 
records,) From his time 
in the Country Gazette to 
his own bands, California 
and Sundance {that once 
included a very young 
Vince Gill), Berline, 55, 
has introduced more mu^ 
sicians and listeners to 
the genre than just about 
anyone alive* On Fiddle 
& a Song, Berline cre- 
ates a wonderful back 
porch jam that belongs 
in any bluegrass lover^s 
collection, — GJ. 



Elvin Bishop 

Let it Flaw, 1 974, One 
Way. 

Born and raised in Tuba 
and now living in north- 
ern California, Elvin 
Bishop, 56, learned hb 
way around the blues 
guitar by listening to AM 
stations broadcasting 
from Shreveport, Louisi- 


ana* In L974, Bishop re- 
corded Let It FloWi one of 
the best sou them -fried 
rock albums of the Sev- 
enties. His best song, 
'Travelin’ Shoes,” fea- 
tures Allman Brothers- 
style twin slide guitars, 
and he serves up a great 
cover of Hank Senior's 
“Hey, Good LookinL” 
Like Hoyt Axton, Bishop 
could bring in the heavy 
artillery, attracting the 
Allmans' Dickey Betts 
and the great Sly Stone 
to his sessions* It might 
not have his signature 
song, I976^s pop hit 
“Fooled Around and Fell 
in Love,'' but Ler It Flow 
just flows better. — G,L, 



Earl Bostic 

The Best of Earl Bostic, 
1951, Deluxe. 


Earl Bostic started out as a 
jazK and swing bandleader 
before venturing into 
R & B, where his alto sax 
kept listeners dancing for 


hours. In today's swing 
revival, Tulsa's Bostic is 
largely forgotten— a 
shame because his soul- 
ful playing and sexy 
sound is a perfect match 
for today s younger audi- 
ences. Many players of 
the day considered Bostic 
a great influence, includ- 
ing John Coltrane* Said 
jazz drummer Art 
Blakey, “Nobody knew 
more about the saxo- 
phone than Bostic, 1 
mean technically, and 
that includes Bird 
[Charlie Parker] — G J, 



Brewer & Shipley 

Archive Alive!, 1 997, 
Archive. 

Guitarist Michael 
Brewer, born in Okla- 
homa City, and Ohio- 
born bassist Tom Shipley 
met up in Los Angeles in 
the late Sixties and 
quickly gained footing in 
the city's prospering 
country-folk scene. The 


Los Angeles psychedelic 
band, H.P. Lovecraft, re- 
corded one of the duo’s 
first songs, “Keeper of 
the Seven Keys,” and the 
song also was included 
on Brewer 8c Shipley’s 
1968 debut, Down in 
LA. Though sadly now 
out of print, their second 
and most original album, 
Weeds, featured appear- 
ances by Jerry Garcia, 
Rolling Stones sideman 
Nicky Hopkins, and 
Electric Flag guitarist 
Mike Bloom field. 

Arc/live Alive! is a spir- 
ited live album featuring 
their signature song, 
197l’s “One Toke Over 
the Line*” — G.L. 



Brand New Man, 1991, 
Arista. 

Ronnie Dunn, born in 
Coleman, Texas, was liv- 
ing in Tulsa and per- 
forming regularly at 
Duke’s Country night- 





dub when lie won a tab 
ent contest and an op- 
portimity to record with 
Nashville producer and 
fellow Oklahoman Scott 
Hendricks. After relocat- 
ing to Nashville, Dunn 
met Kix Brooks, a native 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
The duo’s song writing 
skills clicked, and in 
1991, Brooks & Dunn 
released Brand New 
Man, the album that 
quickly established them 
as the most popular 
countr)' duo of the Nine- 
ties. The album spawned 
several hits, including 
the line dancing classic, 
*'Boot Scootin' Boogie*” 
Although their 1997 
Greatest Hits collection 
showcases the best of 
Brand New Man and 
subsequent hits. Brooks 
& Dunn’s debut is the 
one that catches fire. 

— G,L 


Garth Brooks 

A/o Fences, 1990, Capitol. 
Garth Brooks’s No Fences 
threw open the saloon 
doors for country^ music 
in the Nineties, breaking 
the platinum barrier that 
seemed off-limits for 
countrv' and western art- 
ists. For the Yukon-bred 
Brooks, 37, blessed with 


an expressive voice and 
loads of charisma, it all 
came together on No 
Fences, which includes 
'Thunder Rolls" and his 
biggest hit, “Friends in 
Low' Places.’’ A lot can be 
said of the rabid com- 
mercialism that took 
over Nashville after the 
album's success, but No 
Fences put Oklahoma on 
the musical map as Mu- 
sic City’s best farm team 
and made Brooks an in- 
domitable force in the 
music business. — ^G.L. 
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Junior Brown 

Long Walk Back from San 
/Intone. 1998, Curb, 
Although he came to 
prominence in Texas 
during the early Nine- 
ties, junior Brown has 
always had strong lies to 
Oklahoma* After cutting 
his guitar chops in rela- 
tive anonymity through- 
out the Seventies, Bro\vn 
became an instructor at 
the Hank Thompson 
School of Country Mu- 


sic, an affiliate of Rogers 
State College. After mov- 
ing to Austin, Brown at- 
tracted the attention of 
Curb Records and was 
quickly on his way to 
country music stardom. 
His latest is easily the 
best yet, as he moves past 
the usual honky-tonk 
bravado to showcase his 
deft musicianship in 
songs like “Read ’Em 
and Weep" and “Rock- 
A-Hula Baby." Known 
for dexterity as a player, 
Brown — now a Tulsa 
resident — is also a fine 
country singer and 
songwriter, keeping alive 
a near forgotten countr)' 
sound while creating one 
all his own. — G*J* 



Don Byas 

Don 6yas 1 944- i 945, 
1944, Jazz Classics. 

Born in Muskogee in 
1912, Don Byas was 
widely considered one of 
the greatest tenor saxo- 
phone players of his 
time. (To many, only 
Coleman Hawkins had 
better command of the 
instrument.) This album 
represents the height of 
his popularity in the 
United States with songs 
like “Riftin’ and Jivin’*” 
He played with many top 
swing bands, most im- 
portantly Count Basie’s. 
But after a 1946 trip to 
Europe with Don 
Redman’s band, Byas de- 
cided to stay and lived 
there the rest of his life, 
returning to America 
only once in 1970 for the 
celebrated New|>ort fazz 
Festival* — G*J. 



JJ. Cale 


Naturally, 1971, Mercury. 
J.). Gale’s style hasn’t 
varied much since his 
debut in 1971, but it sure 
has found favor with a 
lot of other artists, in- 
cluding Eric Clapton, 
Poco, Lynyrd Skynyrd, 
and Waylon Jennings, all 
of whom recorded his 
songs. The Oklahoma 
City native began bis 
music career alongside 
Leon Russell and David 
Gates in Tulsa clubs be- 
fore moving to Califor- 
nia in the mid-Sixties. 

He found his groove on 
Nattirallyi a funky and 
relaxed first album that 
still defines his sound 
today. Although he tours 
infrequently, Cale, 60, 
continues to put out an 
album every two years 
and maintains a loyal 
following* — G,J* 



Chainsaw Kittens 

Pop Heiress, 1994, 

Ma m m oth/At la n tic. 
Bartlesville native Tyson 
Todd Meade first created 
edgy alternative rock 
with Defenestration, one 
of the great lost Norman 
bands. (Their sole out- 
of-print album, Dali 
Does Windows, is worth 
the hunt.) His next band, 
Chainsaw Kittens, took a 
more aggressive ap- 



y 


proach, and after three 
albums, the band finally 
hit its stride with Pop 
Heiress. Meade, a gifted 
lyricist, is complemented 
by the studio gifts of gui- 
tarist Trent Bell on Heir- 
ess, borne out on wry, 
catchy track.s like “Sore 
on the Floor” and *'Pop 
Heiress Dies*" — G*L* 



Don Cherry 

Symphony for Improvisers, 
1966, Blue Note. 

Don Cherry, an Okla- 
homa City- born cornet 
player, was not a precise 
classicist* Instead, Cherry 
hewed closer to the ex- 
pressive, emotional jazz 
playing of peers like 
Ornette Coleman and 
Miles Davis, and because 
of his renegade ap- 
proach, he will be re- 
membered as a true 
innovator in post -bop 
jazz* Symphony for Im- 
provisers also features 
some of the best early 
work of tenor sax players 
Gato Bar bier i and 
Pharoah Sanders* — G,L, 



Bob Childers 

Nothin' More Natural 
1997, Binky. 

Even if few know his 
name, Stillwater’s Bob 
Childers has been a force 
in Oklahoma music for 
nearly twenty years. 
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Called by some the “Bob 
Dylan of the Dust,” he 
has had a profound im- 
pact on the “red dirt” 
music scene, namely as 
mentor to bands like the 
Red Dirt Rangers and 
artists like Garth Brooks 
and Jimmy LaFave, In the 
spirit of Dylan and 
Guthrie, Nothm* More 
Natural represents the 
heart of this charismatic 
figure* G,J, 


Charlie Christian 

Th^ Genius of the Efectric 
Guitar, 1939, Columbia. 

If Charlie Christian 
wasn't the first man to 
play an amplified guitar, 
he certainly was the most 
influential Raised in 
Oklahoma City, he cut 
his chops on his father's 
instruments, amazing 
Douglass High School 
classmates with sophisti- 
cated chords that belied 
his years* Soon he was 
playing in his family's 
band, serving up Tin Pan 
Alley songs, blues, and 
whatever style fit the oc- 
casion in the city's Deep 
Deuce district. While he 
is remembered for his 
recordings with Benny 
Goodman, he was often 
heard jamming at 
Minton's Playhouse in 


Harlem with such jazz 
greats as Thelonious 
Monk and Dizzy 
Gillespie* Had it not 
been for his premature 
death from tuberculosis 
in 1942, Christian would 
have most certainly been 
at the forefront of bop. 
As it is, he is the greatest 
sideman in jazz history. 

— GJ. 



, Wiifc Jih 


Roy Clark 

Greatest Hits, 1995, 
Varese Vintage. 
Conventional wisdom 
dictates that the great 
Buck Owens was slum- 
ming when he co-hosted 
Hee HaWy and the same 
could be said of his side- 
kick on the show, Roy 
Clark. Virginia-born but 
a long-time Tulsa resi- 
dent, Clark is a gifted 
guitarist and interpreter 
of great songs. His great- 
est hit, a cover of Charles 
Aznavour's “Yesterday, 
When I Was Young," 
reached the top ten in 
1969, and his other song 


choices were equally im- 
peccable. Considered 
among the twenty-five 
most important people 
in country music by Life 
magazine, his pickin' has 
always been impressive. 

— G.L* 



The Collins Kids 

Introducing Larry and 
iorrie, 1 958, Columbia. 
Although they never re- 
leased an album while 
they were together, a se- 
ries of singles collected 
here show just how 
rockin' these Oklahoma 
City sc bool kids were. 
Before Elvis and Chuck 
Berry gave rock and roll 
its real identification, 
Larry and Lorrie Collins 
were tearing it up on 
country shows and na- 
tional television — Lorrie 
with her pixie cowgirl 
image and Larry serving 
up some twangy guitar 
licks he learned from 
guitar great Joe Maphis. 

— G.K 



Tommy Collins 

Leonard, 1992, Bear 
Family. 

There is little doubt that 
ifit were not for the in- 
fluence of Bethany's 
Tommy Collins, the 
fkmed Bakersfield sound 
that ignited in the Sixties 
never would have hap- 


pened* Collins's most 
successful proteges were 
Buck Owens and Merle 
Haggard, and he still car- 
ries a long shadow to this 
day. This box set is the 
only way you can get any 
of his recordings, a 
shame since a single disc 
offering would serve 
Collins and country mu- 
sic much belter. — G*|. 



Gail Davies 

Greatest H/rs, 199S, Koch. 
Few would classify Gail 
Davies, 5 1, as one of the 
most influential female 
artists in modern coun- 
try music* She was, how'- 
ever, the first woman in 
country to produce and 
arrange her own records, 
and her groundbreaking 
country/ rock was right 
in line with male coun- 
terparts such as Steve 
Earle and Rodney 
Crowell. The Broken 
Bow native hit the coun- 
try charts during the 
Eighties with a series of 
songs including “riJ Be 
There,” “Someone is 
Looking for Someone 
Like You,” “Boys Like 
You,” and a classic re- 
working of Joni 
Mitchell's “You Turn 
Me On, I'm a Radio.” 
More importantly, 
Davies took on Music 
City, U.S.A., with a solid 
sense of what should be 
acceptable in music, and 
her albums rang with a 
fresh authenticity that 
far exceeded the expec- 
tations of Nashville* This 
collection is a terrific 
overview of her pioneer- 
ing career* — GJ. 



Joe Diffie 

Greatest Hits, 1998, Sony. 
A veteran of several 
Oklahoma bands even 
before he left high 
school, Joe Diffie rose to 
the top of the charts with 
working-class country 
songs that gave the 
honky-tonk tradition a 
definite Nineties kick. 
Diffie has managed to 
stay at peak performance 
with songs like “Pickup 
Man,” “Honky Tonk At- 
titude,” and “Hurt Me 
All the Time*” However, 
every male country 
singer has to work the 
ballads, and Diffie does 
so with ease on “Ships 
ITiat Don't Come In." 
Still, he is more at home 
with honky-tonk sing- 
ing, and when he gets 
hold of a good song, 
Diffie is one of the best 
neo’traditionalists 
around. — G.J, 



Stoney Edwards 

Poor Folks Stick 


Together: The Best of 
Stoney Edwards, 1998, 
Razor & Tie. 

With the exception of 
Charlie Pride, Seminole's 
Stoney Edwards was the 
most successful African- 
American artist in the 
history of country music* 
He never approached 
Pride's popularity, but 
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his soulful country style 
earned him a devoted 
honky-tonk following. In 
1971 he recorded his de- 
but, Stoney Edwards: A 
Coitntr}' Singer^ and the 
albnm*s first single, “A 
Two Dollar Toy/' 
charted on 

singles chart. His follow- 
up, Down Home in the 
Country^ fared even bet- 
ter, with the single “He's 
My Rock” staying in the 
top twenty for more 
than four months in 
early 1973, Subsequent 
albums yielded only mi- 
nor hits, but many of his 
songs have now become 
country classics, includ- 
ing “Hank and Lefty 
Raised My Country 
Soul” With Poor Folks 
Stick Together: The Best 
of Stoney Edwards, future 
generations can appreci- 
ate this often overlooked 
talent. — GJ. 



The Flaming Lips 

in a Priest Driven 
Ambulance, 1990, 

Restless, 

Originally based in 
Norman, Oklahoma 
City's Flaming Lips are a 
band’s band — they 
count the Smashing 
Pumpkins’ Billy Corgan 
and Scott Wei land of 
Stone Temple Pilots as 
major fans. That said, 
their music is almost su- 
pernaturally challenging, 
like playing Brian Wil- 
son, Claude Debussy, 
and Captain Beeflieart all 
at once. This album is a 
sumptuous fever dream 
in which leader Wayne 
Coyne, Mercury Rev 


leader Jonathan 
“Dingus” Donahue, 
bassist Michael Ivins, 
and drummer Nathan 
Roberts create aston- 
ishing music using a 
psychedelic sonic pal- 
ette. “Shine on Sweet 
Jesus” and “Five Stop 
Mother Superior Rain” 
remain impressive a 
decade on, and the 
Lips’ cover of Louis 
Armstrong’s “What a 
Wonderfiil World” finds 
Coyne channeling, of all 
things. Queen, A true 
masterstroke — and cer- 
tainly not the last one, 

— G.L 



Gap Band 

Gap Band IV, 1982, 
Polygram. 

Before the Hansons, 
there were the Wilsons, 
Ronnie, Charles, and 
Robert Wilson named 
their band after three 
major streets in their 
north Tulsa neighbor- 
hood — G reen wood , 
Apache, and Pine — ^and 
blew out a string of clas- 
sic hits in the late Seven- 
ties and early Eighties. 
Like their cousin, Pari la- 
ment- Funkadelic bass 
master Bootsy Collins, 
the Wilsons had an in- 
nate sense of groove, and 
their finest hour came 
with Gap Band /V, featur- 
ing the classic “You 
Dropped a Bomb on 
Me” and the equally im- 
pressive “Early in the 
Morning,” The album 
capped off a string of 
hits, and while the 
Wilsons never recaptured 
this peak, their influence 


is strongly felt in Nineties 
rap tracks. — G,L. 



David Gates 

(of Bread) Anthology, 
1985, Elektra. 

Tulsa-born David Gates, 
5S, was an anomaly, re- 
cording smooth pop 
songs in an era of flash 
and wild experimentation. 
Between 1968 and 1977, 
he and his group. Bread, 
released what would be- 
come soft rock classics, 
each defined by Gates’s 
distinctive alto vocals. 
Rivaled only by the Car- 
penters, Bread released a 
steady string of hits, and 
while the group’s album 
Bread 2 is considered 
their best original re- 
lease, Anthology is a 
soothing treasure-trove, 
including “Make It with 
You,” "It Don’t Matter 
to Me,” “If,” “Baby Lm-a 
Want You,” “Everything 
] Own,” and fifteen other 
mellow hits to prepare 
you for your Novocain 
shot. — G.L. 


Vince Gill 

The Key, 1998, MCA, 

Even though he is a 
megastar as big as any- 
one in countr>^ music, 
Vince Gill, 42, remains 
first and foremost a mu- 
sician and songwTitcr, 
From his early days with 
Oklahoma City bluegrass 
favorite Mountain 
Smoke to his stint with 
Pure Prairie League, Gill 
honed his guitar chops 
to such a degree that he 
was enlisted as a member 
of Emmylou Harris’s 



band and asked by Mark 
Knopfler to join Dire 
Straits, After a series of 
good but not blockbuster 
albums for RCA, Gill 
moved to MCA and 
teamed with hit maker 
Tony Brown for a string 
of chart -climbing songs 
that made hini a house- 
hold name. For the hits, 
get for the best 

work of his career, pick up 
his latest, 77ie Key, While 
still faithful to country 
radio formats, The Key is 
a return to traditional 
sounds and is perhaps 

the most thoughtful and 
honest record of his ca- 
reer. — GJ, 



Jack Guthrie 

Oklahoma Hills, 1991, 
Bear Family, 

Though now known 
only as Woody’s cousin 
and CO -writer of “Okla- 
homa Hills,” in his life- 
time) Jack Guthrie was 
far more successful than 
his more famous kin. A 
bona fide honky-tonk 


pioneer, Guthrie took a 
song called “Okie 
Boogie” to the top of the 
country charts and 
bla;?ed a trail followed 
by the likes of Hank 
Williams and Lefty 
Fri7.zell. Guthrie was 
born in Olive, the son of 
a blacksmith who played 
a little fiddle in his spare 
time. He managed to 
take to his dad’s interest 
in music and soaked up 
the sounds of the very 
popular Jimmie Rodgers, 
a favorite for Dust Bowi- 
era Okies. Some even 
claim Gene Autry taught 
him to play guitar just 
before the singing cow- 
boy moved to California. 
This collection can be 
difficult to find, but it’s 
worth the effort. — G.J- 



Woody Guthrie 

This Land fs Your Land: 


The Asch Recordings, VoL 
L 1997/Smithsonian- 
Fo Ik ways. 

This is the first of four 
collections drawn from 
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Woody Guthrie's asso- 
ciation with Moses Asch, 
the producer who re- 
corded most of the leg- 
endary folks inger*s work 
in the 1 940s on his Folk- 
ways label Subsequent 
collections are equally 
strong, but this is where 
any Guthrie collection 
should begin. His best 
known songs are here, 
including the title track, 
“Pastures of Plenty,” 

“Do- Re-Mi,” and “Sink- 
ing of the Reuben James,” 
offering an intimate por- 
trait of America in the 
wake of the Depression. 
From his heartfelt con- 
cern for the working class 
to groundbreaking 
children's songs and 
poignant tributes Co 
American seamen and 
the fight against fascism, 
this twenty-seven song 
collection proves that 
Guthrie is ultimately the 
Walt Whitman of 
American musk. For 
more insight into the 
Okemah native, check 
out The Library of Con- 
gress Recordings^ a won- 
derful interview >vith 
famed folklorist Alan 
Lomax, who simply sat 
Woody down with a gui- 
tar and a bottle and let 
him drink and talk and 
sing. — G.h 



Hanson 


Middle of Nowhere, 1997, 
Mercury. 

Tulsa'S Isaac* Taylor, and 
Zac Hanson experienced 
the most meteoric rise of 
any Oklahoma artists 
when this classic piece of 
post- grunge teen pop 


was released in spring 
1997. Produced by the 
Dust Brothers, Middle of 
Nowhere features the 
runaway hit “MMMBop” 
and a series of other 
great singles, including 
“Where's the Love” 
and “Weird*” Each 
blessed with a great 
voice and consummate 
musicianship, the 
Hansons' enthusiasm 
and charisma fueled 
teenage riots at concerts, 
and their Jackson Five- 
meets- Beck approach 
caused even cynical re- 
viewers to take notice. 

In an era of resurgent 
but often bland teen- 
pop, the Hanson boys 
are the Beatles of their 
class. ' — G,L, 



Wade Hayes 

Old Enough to Kryow 
Better, 1995, Sony. 

From a musical family in 
Bethel Acres, Wade 
Hayes, 30, has become 
one of the youngest 
bright lights in new 
country with his ru^ed 
individualism and equal 
parts inspired honky- 
tonk, bluegrass, and out- 
law country. Hayes 
moved to Nashville to 
work on his career while 
playing and singing on 
other artists' demos. This 
debut album rocks as 
hard as any mainstream 
country, and the title 
track has become a 
modern country anthem. 
Though early in his ca- 
reer, Hayes appeals to 
country's harshest critics 
and the young crowd as 
well. — ^GJ, 



Michael Hedges 

Aeriaf Boundaries. 1985. 
Windham Hill. 

In many ways it's a 
shame that Michael 
Hedges recorded for 
New Age label Windham 
Hill because it gave him 
a New Age tag that sim- 
ply wasnT accurate* Sure, 
he could play soft me- 
lodic passes, but Hedges 
was a singular talent ca- 
pable of fusing his self- 
described “violent 
acoustics” with a healthy 
dose of experimental 
electronics* Aerial 
Boundaries is classic 
Hedges, produced with 
an ensemble of sounds 
from bis single guitar. A 
Grammy winner, the 
Enid native was consid- 
ered one of the one hun- 
dred best guitarists of all 
time by Mtiskimt maga- 
zine. His death in a car 
accident two years ago at 
age 43 left a February 
1999 posthumous re- 
lease, Torched^ largely un- 
finished* — GJ. 



Bruce Henderson 

The Wheels Roil, 1997. 
Paradigm. 

Raised in Stillwater but 
transplanted to New 
York, Bruce Henderson's 
songs on The Wheeis Roll 
evoke his former home 


like a realistic travelogue, 
deftly mixing power pop 
with Woody Guthrie folk 
and Merle Haggard- style 
honky-tonk* Assisted by 
former Saturday Night 
Live bandleader/guitarist 
G.E. Smith, Henderson's 
honest vocals drive home 
magnificent barnburners 
like “1 Can Drive” and 
the sweet Oklahoma love 
letter, “Big Moon.” This 
recording offers evidence 
that when Henderson 
looks up at the sky above 
Manhattan, he still sees 
Oklahoma stars* — ^GX. 



Wanda Jackson 

Vintage Co//ecfion Series, 
1996, Capitol. 


Most of Jackson's origi- 
nal albums are now out 
of print, and the most 
coveted jewel of them all 
is 1960's Rockin' with 
WandOt one of the best 
rockabilly platters ever to 
hit the racks* Still, Vm- 
tage Collection Series 
benefits from digital re- 
mastering of the best 
songs from that album, 
including the magnifi- 
cent “Rock Your Baby.” 
A country singer before 
she met Elvis Presley in 
1956, the Maud-born, 
Oklahoma City-raised 
Jackson was the first red- 
hot rock and roll sexpot, 
with a voice that insinu- 
ated as much as it sang* 
'Fhough she has devoted 
much of the last three de- 
cades to gospel releases, 
Jackson, 6 1 , recently 
knocked 'em dead at 
S<>uth by Southwest in 
Austin and the House of 
Blues in L.as Vegas. — G.L 
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Greg Jacobs 

South of Muskogee Town, 
1997. Binky. 

Along with Bob Childers 
and Tom Skinner, Greg 
Jacobs, 44, was also in- 
volved in the beginning 
of Garth Brooks's career, 
moving with ail of them 
to Nashville only to re- 
turn just before Brooks 
got his big break. Jacobs 
leaches history at 
Checotah's high school 
and tours during the 
summer. Often com- 
pared to John Prine for 
his delivery and deft de- 
scriptions, Jacobs is at 
his best on historical 
songs about Oklahoma, 
including the wonderful 
“A Little Rain Will Do,” 
“South of Muskogee 
Town,” and “Okie 
Wind,” ail framed by 
great folk/country ar- 
rangements* — GJ, 



Toby Keith 

Blue Moon, 1996, A&M. 
Toby Keith, 38, has been 
one of the most success- 
ful of the new tradition- 
alist honky-tonk singers. 
Born in Clinton and 
raised in Moore, his early 
interest in country music 
began while hanging out 
at his grandmother's 
dinner dub. While lead- 
ing the Easy Money 
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Band, he decided to 
pitch his stofF in Nash- 
ville, where a producer 
heard his demo and flew 
to Oklahoma to hear 
Keith perform. His 
eponymous debut alburn 
was released in 1993, 
and the first single, 
'\ShouldVe Been a Cow- 
boy," became a number 
one song. His second al- 
bum, Blue Moortt con- 
tains his best work, 
including “Does That 
Blue Moon Ever Shine 
on You,” and reveals 
more about Keith than 
his country hunk image 
implies. — G J, 



Barney Kessel 

The Pot} Winners Straight 
Ahead, 1 97 S, Original Jazz 
Classics. 

Barney Kessel, 75, left 
Muskogee for Los Ange- 
les ut nineteen and be- 
came the leading 
performer of Charlie 
Christian's fluid guitar 
style. During the Fifties, 
he led an impressive 
number of jazz record- 
ings, including the leg- 
endary session Pall 
W in tiers S tra igh t A h ead, 
named tor the jazz hon- 
ors of 1956 for Kessel and 
long-time musical part- 
ners Shelly Mamie and 
Ray Brown. His work 
with Herb Ellis and 
Charlie Byrd on the Great 
Guitars series remains a 
highlight of his career, 
and his 1988 recording 
Red Hot and Blues finds 
him in fine form just be- 
fore suffering a career- 
ending stroke. Kessel lives 
in San Diego. — GJ. 



Jimmy LaFave 

Trailf 1999, Bohemia Beat. 
Jimmy LaFave left Still- 
water in 1986 for the fer- 
tile music community of 
Austin, Texas, wearing 
his Okie heritage on his 
sleeve. At 44, he has 
changed very little from 
his early years in Okla- 
homa {when Garth 
Brooks used to frequent 
his weekly open- mike 
nights) except to get bet- 
ter and better* His cel- 
ebrated live shows are 
one part concert, one 
part rock- your -socks -off 
party. That spirit is fully 
represented on Trail his 
new two-disc retrospec- 
tive that plays like a win- 
dow into the heart of this 
unflinchingly honest 
rocker. Someone once 
said that LaFave can 
squeeze more emotion 
out of a single syllable 
than most get from an 
entire song, and it would 
be hard to argue with 
that assessment Un- 
doubtedly, he is the most 
soulful singer in rock this 
side of Van Morrison and 
a true link between 
Woody Guthrie and the 
rock tradition. — GJ. 
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Reba McEntire 

for My Broken Heart, 
199L MCA. 

Tragedy often provides 


the source material for 
great albums, and for 
Reba McEntire, 45, a na- 
tive of Chockie, it was 
the 1990 plane crash that 
killed several of her band 
members. While the ma- 
jor hits from Far My 
Broken Heart — the title 
track and “is There Life 
Out There” — are cer- 
tainly moving, story 
songs like ''He's in Dal- 
las” and “Buying Her 
Roses” put the lump in 
your throat* McEnt ire's 
voice has always had an 
emotional resonance, 
even when the lyrics 
didn't quite meet her 
voice halfway, but on 
For My Broken Hearh 
all the pieces fall into 
place. — G.L. 



Roger Miller 

King of the Road, 1995, 
Mercury Nashville, 

Roger Miller was born in 
Fort Worth and raised in 
Erick on his uncle's 
farm. While in high 
school, his neighbor 
Sheb Woo ley (of “Purple 
People Eater” fame) 
taught him his first gui- 
tar chords and nearly ev- 
erything else about the 
music business. The high 
school protege was soon 
gigging around Okla- 
homa and Texas, singing 
country songs and play- 
ing fiddle and banjo. In 
1957, Miller moved to 
Nashville; what hap- 
pened next is largely 
documented here on the 
three- disc King of the 
Road set. The same man 
who wrote novelty hits 
like “Dang Me,” and 


“Chug- A- Lug,” also gave 
us memorable songs like 
“One Dying and a-Bury- 
ing” and “King of the 
Road.” An Oklahoma 
original, Miller's legacy 
will always be that of 
great country singer/ 
songwriter and 
funnyman. — G J. 


The Nixons 

Foma, 1995, MCA. 

The Nixons began hum- 
bly as a Norman cover 
band playing at clubs 
and fraternity parties 
near OU at the turn of 
the decade' — and getting 
no respect from the press 
or from competing 
bands playing original 
music* But by 1994, the 
group had developed a 
hard grunge sound pat- 
terned largely after the 
Sturm und Drang of 
early Pearl Jam and 
Stone Temple Pilots, and 
a loyal regional following 
ensued* A mature, ac- 
complished album, Foma 
broke the band nation- 
ally, and its flagship 
single, “Sister,” became a 
hit on alternative rock 
radio* Throughout 
Fomat the Nixons dupli- 
cate the raw energy of 
their live shows; particu- 
larly on “Drink the Fear” 


and “Head,” singer Zac 
Maloy proves himself to 
be a passionate singer, and 
the band even enlisted Ju- 
das Priest guitarist Glenn 
Tipton for a guitar solo. 
The Nixons' development 
vriU certainly be some- 
thing to watch. — G*L 


1 


Patti Page 


A 6o/den Celebration, 
1997, Polygram* 
Beginning with 1 95 Ts 
“Tennessee Waltz,” the 
following year's “Mockin' 
Bird Hill,” and continu- 


ing through the early Six- 
ties, Muskogee- born 
Page, 71, was Americans 
preeminent pop princess 
of the early Fifties. She 
epitomized the post- 
World War II desire for 
a return to sedate, 
wholesome normalcy 
and her biggest hit, 
“Doggie in the Win- 
dow,” is often seen as 
the last remnant of the 
pre-rock and roll era. 
Though it bordered on 
meringue, her singing 
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was without flaw, and 
her multi -tracked vocals 
put her in league with 
Les Paul and Mary Ford 
for changing the way we 
hear musk. A Golden 
Celebration is a massive, 
four^CD, eighty-song 
collection, and while this 
doggie in the window 
might be a bit much for 
the casually curious, 
songs of this era scream 
out for digital remaster- 
ing and tend to benefit 
the most from it — G.L. 
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Tom Paxton 

/ Can'f Help But Wonder 
Where Vm 8our\d: The 
Etektra Years, 1999, 

Rhino. 

Though not as famous as 
other Sixties "topicar' 
songwriters like Bob 
Dylan or Phil Ochs, Tom 
Paxton, 61, remains one 
of the most enduring 
folksingers of his genera- 
tion. Born in Chicago 
and raised in Bristow, 
Paxton earned a bachelor 
of fine arts from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
Following a stint in the 
Army (which inspired 
his earliest satirical 
songs)i he moved to New 
York, where he worked 
his way into the bustling 
folk scene of Greenwich 
Village* His 1965 debut 
album, Ramblin*Boy^ 
came out on the then- 
folk giant Elektra label, 
and soon his songs were 
recorded by a host of 
other folldes including 
Peter, Paul and Mary; 
Judy Collins; the 
Kingston Trio; and Pete 
Seeger. Though he 


skipped around labels, 
his best work was with 
Elektra (1964-71), and 
all the essential songs 
("Ramblin* Boy” and 
*'The Last Tiling on My 
Mind”) are included in 
the exhaustive / Gu/V 
Help Bui Wonder Where 
Vm Boumi. Paxton now 
lives in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and continues to 
perform all over the 
world. — <j J* 


Oscar Pettiford 

Deep Passion, 1956, 
Impulse! 

Oscar Pettiford of 
Okmulgee helped give 
birth to modern jazz by 
lending dignity and au- 
thority to the bass and 
cello as solo instruments. 
He started with Coleman 
Hawkins, Earl Hines, 
and Ben Webster before 
co-lead ing an early 
bebop group with Dizzy 
Gillespie in 1945. From 
there, he worked with 
Duke Ellington for three 
years before joining up 
with Woody Herman in 
1949. Deep Passion was 
recorded in 1956 and 
shows the wonderful ca- 
maraderie of his accom- 
panying musicians. More 
than in any other genre, 
these jazz soloists' lively 
personalities are reflected 


in their playing — on 
Deep Fassioth Petti ford's 
humor and vigor come 
through loud and dear. 
A legendary bebop pio- 
neer, Pettiford died in 
1 960 at age thirty- seven 
of a severe polio-like 
virus. — G J. 



Steve Pryor 

El Nifto Chickendog, 1999, 
Remorseless. 

A giant in blues circles, 
Tulsan Steve Pryor is to 
Oklahoma what Stevie 
Ray Vaughan was to 
Texas. Although some 
personal problems have 
derailed his career, Pryor 
recently returned with 
his best record to date. 
Besides his ftjll- throttle 
guitar attack, he is also a 
great roots/rock song- 
writer equally adept in 
quiet acoustic settings, El 
Nino Chkkendog is not 
the best record he will 
make, but it's the only 
one you can get, and it 
works just fine until he 
makes that album we 
know is inside him. — GJ, 



Red Dirt Rangers 

Rangers Command, 1 999, 
Lazy S.O.B. 


Since their days as OSU 
students in Stillwater, the 
Red Dirt Rangers have 
been on a straight path 
to the roots music cen- 
ter. John Cooper, Brad 
Piccolo, Ben Han, Bob 
Wiles, and Kenny Earley 
make their music in the 
spirit of Woody Guthrie 
and Bob Wills while 
dancing to Bob Dylan's 
brand of roots rock. The 
result is great original 
songs that don't sound 
like any of the above and 
yet are greatly influenced 
by them all. On Rangers 
Commamh this alterna- 
tive country outfit takes 
a nearly forgotten 
Guthrie lyric called 
“Cadillac Eight” and 
gives it an almost surreal 
treatment* From old- 
time country tunes like 
“Hey Whan a Ya Mean?” 
to great story songs like 
“Arizona State Line,” the 
Rangers take the rich 
vein of Americana music 
and infuse it with their 
own relaxed Oklahoma 
style, — G J* 



Jimmy Rushing 

The Essential Jimmy 
Rushing, 1954. Vanguard. 
Born in Oklahoma City, 
Jimmy Rushing was an 



influential blues sbouter 
with a big, booming 
voice. He began his ca- 
reer with the Oklahoma 
City Blue Devils in 1927, 
moved to Bennie Moten's 
band in 1929, and then 
fronted Count Basie's 
swinging rhythm section 
from 1935 to 1950. Rush- 
ing radiated sheer joy 
from the stage and was 
able to dominate the 
loudest of the big bands 
in the days before vocal 
microphones. His great- 
est fame came with 
Basie, but unlike many 
big band singers. Rush- 
ing was able to carve out 
a distinguished solo ca- 
reer, making him one of 
the premier jazz vocalists 
of the Fifties. The Essen- 
tial Jirtmiy Rushing is the 
best of those years, high- 
lighted by a Jumpin' ver- 
sion of “See See Rider,” 
his classic “Coin* To Chi- 
cago,” co-written with 
Count Basie and the now 
standard, “Every Day I 
Have the Blues*” — GJ, 



Leon Russell 

Leon Russell & the Shelter 
People, 1971. Shelter, 
Combining gospel, rock, 
country, blues, and jazz, 
Lawton's Leon Russell 
epitomiz,es Oklahoma's 
musical melting pot — in 
large part because he has 
recorded with a slew of 
the state's top musicians 
(including Jim Keltner, 
Carl Radle, Don Preston, 
and Jesse Ed Davis). On 
early songs such as 
“Home Sweet Okla- 
homa” and “Stranger in 
a Strange Land,” Russell 
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showed himself to be 
among the most soulful 
singer/songwriters of his 
generation and one 
firmly grounded in 
American roots music. 

In the Seventies, he re- 
corded a dozen notewor- 
thy albums, including 
the near chart topper 
Carney 'm 1972 and the 
legendary country collec- 
tion Hank Back^ 

which remains a fan fa- 
vorite. Russell, 54, con- 
tinues to tour, and 
though his fame has di- 
minished in the past de- 
cade, he is undoubtedly 
one of rock's legendary 
figures. — G J* 



Tom Skinner 

Times Have Changed, 

1 996, Binky. 

More closely associated 
with Garth Brooks than 
any of his “red dirt” 
compadres, Tom Skin- 
ner of Bristow was an 
important member of 
Brooks's band in 
Stillwater, teaching the 
younger beginner just 
about everything from 
being in a band to per- 
forming live, Skinner, 

45, moved to Nashville 
with Brooks but re- 
turned just before his 
friend reached stardom. 
He may be kicking him- 
self now, but Skinner re- 
mains quite possibly the 
most talented of all the 
Stillwater gang, equally 
skilled as a singer, 
songwriter, and great flat 
picker. His ''Used to Be," 
written with the Red Dirt 
Rangers' Bob Wiles, is a 
wonderful homage to 


Route 66 that will be 
heard long past his life- 
time. He now lives in 
Bixby. — G J. 
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James Talley 

Got No Bread/Tryin* Like 
the Devii, \ 989, Bear 
Family, 

Though now almost for- 
gotten, James Talley of 
Mehan was once among 
the most critically ac- 
claimed songwriters in 
the country. His descrip- 
tive stories about Okla- 
homa and his family 
were the watermark of 
his 1975 debut album, 
Got No Breads No Milh 
No Money. His second 
release, Tryin' Like the 
Devily addressed more 
populist themes and ap- 
pealed to many listeners, 
including the newly 
elected Jimmy Carter 
(who invited Talley to 
sing at his inauguration in 
1977). Talley, 54, now 
selling real estate in 
Nashville, was for awhile 
considered the best folk/ 
country songwriter 
around. — GJ. 



Hank Thompson 

Wnf^ge, 1996, CapitoL 
Born in Waco, Texas, 


Thompson spent a good 
portion of his western 
swing career north of the 
Red River, recording 


Woody Guthrie's "Okla- 
homa Hills" as well as 
two great Oklahoma 
tribute albums. Take Me 
Back to Tulsa and Hank 
Thompson Satmes Okla- 
homa. collects 

his 1947-1961 output^ — 
including ''(Tve Got a) 
Humpty Dumpty 
Heart ” “The Wild Side 
of Life,'' and "Six Pack to 
Go," — and offers liner 
notes by country histo- 
rian Rich Kienzie. For 
western swing enthusi- 
asts, Thompson is the 
link between the tradi- 
tionalist work of Bob 
Wills and latter-day 
honky-tonk masters like 
Willie Nelson. — G.L. 



Thon-Gya! 

This Is What They Say, 
1997, Lunacy. 
Kiowa/Cherokee Phillip 
Bread has been instru- 
mental in educating the 
public about Native 
American tribal history, 
but his band, Thon-Gya!, 
completely defies pi- 
geonholing, fusing tribal 
instruments and melo- 
dies with elements of 
jazz, blues, New Age, and 
rock. Songs like “Colors 
of the Universe" and 
"Phy Da Mah's (Journey 
Song)" are based on the 
lives of his ancestors, 
beautifully evoking the 
beliefs and stories that 
have formed his life and 
musical background. 
Shaped by guitarist Dave 
Copen haver, This Is 
IWjuf They Say is posi- 
tively haunting, Thon- 
Gya 1 is one of the best 
history lessons ever re- 


corded and brings the 
Kiowa experience into 
strong relief. — ^G.L 



The Tractors 

The Traaors. 1994, Arista. 
The Tractors rely on 
great musicianship and a 
loose feel to conjure up 
some good ol' country/ 
rock on this self- titled 
debut, borrowing from 
the musical melting pot 
known as the “Tulsa 
Sound," Guitarist/pro- 
ducer Steve Ripley is one 
of Oklahoma's most leg- 
endary music figures, 
serving as sideman to the 
likes of Bob Dylan and 
Leon Russell. Other 
band members Walt 
Richmond, Jamie 
Oldaker, Ron Get man, 
and Casey van Beek are 
also seasoned profession- 
als, regularly providing 
their talents in Nashville 
and Los Angeles studio 
sessions. — G J, 



Merle Travis 

The Merle Travis Story, 
1996, CapttoL 
Meric Travis is one of 
few musicians ever to 
have an instrumental 
style named after him; in 
rock, blues, jazz, and 
bluegrass circles, all 
that had to be said was 
“Travis picking," and 
players immediately be- 


y 


gan playing his pat- 
ented rolling style. The 
Merle Travis Story is the 
best place to discover 
why Travis— Kentucky- 
born but a Long-time 
Tahlequah resident — is 
so revered. For his great 
singing and songwTiting, 
check out Rhino's T/ie 
Best of Merle Travis, 
where you can find such 
classics as “Divorce Me 
C.O.D." We remember 
Travis best as an instru- 
mentalist, and no guitar 
player worth his salt 
doesn't hold him in high 
esteem. — G J, 



Dwight Twilley 

Sincerely, 1976, Capitol. 
Although not as well- 


known, Twilley, 48, is as 
important to the forma- 
tion of the power pop 
genre as the Raspberries 
and Alex Chilton. 
Working with Leon 
Russell and the late Phil 
Seymour, Twilley's Sm- 
cerety is a pop milestone 
with its chiming guitars, 
echo chamber produc- 
tion, and Beatles-esque 
psychedelia. The album 
yielded a top forty single 
in 1975 with 'Tni on 
Fire" (topping out at six- 
teen) and solidified the 
Tulsan's reputation as a 
true innovator and first- 
rate purveyor of pop 
music writ large. 5m- 
cerr/yacts as an aural 
definition of the genre — 
not populist or popular, 
but music that wraps it- 
self around your brain 
like a cerebral electric 
blanket, keeping cold 
thoughts at bay. — GX. 
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Jimmy Webb 

Ten Easy Pieces, 1996, 
Guardian. 

Jimmy Webb of Elk City 
was once considered the 
hottest songwriter in the 
world, scoring a succes- 
sion of hits for artists 
like Johnny Rivers, the 
Fifth Dimension, Glen 
Campbell, Nina Simone, 
and Roberta Flack, Here, 
Webb, 52, takes his most 
famous songs and recasts 
them into immediate 
and intimate pieces. 

With arrangements built 
around his soulful piano, 
this — his finest album™ 
shows that even with 
Glen Campbell, Linda 
Ronstadt, and Art 
Garfunkel forever associ- 
ated with his music, the 
best singer for Webb's 
songs is Webb himself 
Of the ten songs, only ""If 
These Walls Could 
Speak” was not a pop ra- 
dio hit. “By the Time I Get 
to Phoenix,” “Wichita 
Lineman,” “Galveston,” 
“Mac Arthur Park,” and 
“All 1 Know” are more 
than just oldies; here, 
they sound like brand 
new songs with Webb's 
moving performances. 
Ten Easy Pieces is not 
just a piece of pop music 


history; it’s the sound of 
an important artist in his 
prime, not past it. — G.J. 



Kevin Welch 

Beneath My Wheels, 

1999, Dead Reckoning. 

On Kevin Welch’s latest 
albuni, Beneath My 
Wheels, the acclaimed 
Midwest City-bred singer/ 
song\\Titer combines the 
heart of a poet with the 
eye of a writer for literate 
stories on life and love. 
From the world- weary 
“Everybody’s Gotta Walk” 
to his plaintive “Anna 
Lise Please,” Welch 
mixes rock and blues 
with gospel harmonies 
and folk song framework 
for his best collection of 
songs ever. As usual, 
Welch, 43, spills a little 
blood on the tracks — 
he’s always cared more 
about being good than 
famous — and here deliv- 
ers a sound that is both 
economical and vigor- 
ous. With Beneath My 


Wlieels, Welch takes a 
lough couple of years 
and turns them into 
something beyond his 
alternative country tag, 
operating best from the 
red dirt ditches where his 
Okie roots are still vis- 
ible. — G J 



Bryan White 

Between Nowand 
Forever, 1997, Asylum. 

In just three years, 
Lawtoii-bom Bryan White 
has become the newest 
country^ heartthrob and a 
definite bet to follow in 
Vince Gill’s footsteps as 
the king of middle-of- 
the-road country. With 
good looks and a laid- 
back style, White, 25, has 
ridden the wave of Nine- 
ties country pop sensibili- 
ties to crossover success, 
even singing a duet with 
LeAnn Rimes on last 
year’s Sofnething to Talk 
About tour. UTiite may 
be the poster boy for 
fresh-faced country, but 
don’t be mistaken — he 
docs have a remarkable 
voice. — G J. 



Claude Williams 

UveatrsVol. f 1993, 
Arhoolie. 

Claude “Fiddler” WiU- 
ianis of Muskogee never 
got his due as a signifi- 
cant force in jazz until 


late in his career. First, 
he worked with Oscar 
Pettiford, then in 1928 
joined Terrence Holder’s 
territory band, and soon 
he was playing with 
Count Basie. Producer 
John Hammond did not 
care for Williams’s violin 
style, however, and just 
before Basie’s big break, 
he was replaced by 
Freddie Green (who held 
the spot for the next fifty 
years). Williams re- 
turned to Kansas City, 
where he played in vir- 
tual obscurity. In 1972, 
his association with fel- 
low Muskogee native 
and jazz pianist Jay 
MeShann brought long 
overdue acclaim, and he 
began to tour and record 
more often. He played 
as many sessions with a 
guitar as he did violin, 
but he is most remem- 
bered for his spirited 
violin playing from the 
bandstand. — G J, 
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Mason Williams 

Mus/C 7968-797?, 1992, 
Vanguard. 

Guitar player Mason 
Williams hit his peak 
when he won three 
Grammys in 1968 with 
the folk instrumental 
“Classical Gas,” and al- 
though he recorded a se- 
ries of albums for 
Warner Brothers, his 
work from this period 
stands as the most sig- 
nificant. (As a script- 
writer, the Oklahoma 
City native won an 
Emmy in 1968 for his 
contribution to The 
Smothers Brothers Com- 


edy Hour.) Williams has 
enjoyed a considerable 
career, born again in 
1987 when be teamed 
with the popular instru- 
mental group Mannheim 
Steamroller for a remake 
of “Classical Gas.” He 
continues to play with 
orchestras and records 
occasionally. — G.J. 



Bob Wills 

Anthology 1935-1973, 
1991, Rhino. 

Bob Wills was born in 
Texas and he died there 
too, but his legacy is in- 
extricably tied to Okla- 
homa, due mainly to the 
several years he spent 
performing in Tulsa at 
Cam’s Ballroom with the 
Texas Playboys. During 
weekly programs on 
KVOO (broadcast from 
the top floor of the 
Phil tower), Wiils^per- 
haps the best fiddle 
player in country music 
history — formulated the 
seamless pairing of big 
band swing with country 
and western, which even- 
tually became known as 
western swing. Rhino’s 
outstanding Anthology 
1935-1973 two -disc set 
puts it all together, in- 
cluding “Take Me Back 
to Tulsa,” “Fat Boy Rag,” 
and “New San Antonio 
Rose” as well as twenty- 
eight other classics. As 
an innovator, Bob Wills 
ranks up there with 
W.C. Handy, Chuck 
Berry, and John Lennon, 
and as far as most 
Oklahomans are con- 
cerned, he probably 
tops them all. — G.L. 
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We know from the owners of Sala Thai in Oklahoma City that when the Rolling 
Stones are in town, orders for pad thai from Mick and company come trickling 
in. But what are the favorite haunts of Oklahoma's own celebrated troubadours? 
We asked a few of our favorites where they might be spotted while on tour in 
their home state or just kickin' back for some authentic homegrown noshing. 



John Cooper 

NofnetObvji: Oklahoma City 
Job: vocalist and mandolin 
player for the Red Dirt Rangers 

''Steamroller Blues and 
BBQ fs our favorite place to 
play In Tulsa; we've been 
playing there since they 
opened a few years ago. 
They've also got this 
'bluesberry' barbecue sauce 
that is out of this world — 
the best Tve ever had. " 
Steamroller Blues and 
BBQ, 1718 South Boston, 
(918> 583-9520. 


Wanda Jackson 

Hometown; Maud 
Job: rockabilly queen and 
gospel singer 

'7 don't eat out much 
when I'm at home because 
I eat out so much on the 
road, but I a/wra/s enjoy 
Sleepy Hollow and Nino's 
in Oklahoma City. When I 
feel like splurging on 
calories for some good 
barbecue, I go to County 
Line." 

Sleepy Hollow, 1101 NE 
Fiftieth, (405) 424-1614; 
Nino's, 7220 South 
Western, (405) 634-2388. 


Jimmy LaFave 

Hometown: Stillwater 
Job: folk rock hero 
extraordinaire 

"We eat at Giacomo's in 
Krebs a lot. We love to stop 
there when we're passing 
through. Of course, I also 
love the pizza at the 
original Hideaway in 
Stillwater. " 

Giacomo's, 501 
South George Nigh 
Passway, Krebs, (918) 
423-2662; Hideaway, 

230 South Knoblodc, 
(405) 372-4777. 


Greg Jacobs 

Hometown: Checo'tah 
-fob: Red Dirt musician; high 
school history teacher 

"When I travel, my guitar 
player and I take it upon 
ourselves to be the offkal 
barbecue connoisseurs for 
the Hed Dirt music scene. 

In fact, we are thinking of 
making T-shirts with our 
new tour logo, the 'puttin' 
on a little weight tour. ' So 
my favorite restaurant at 
the moment would have fo 
be Cowboy's In Muskogee!" 
Cowboy's Bar-b-que, 401 
North York, (918) 682-0651, 
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Barney Kessel 

Hometown: Muskogee • Job: retired jazz great 


44 


I like 


a 


good steak, 
and the 
barbecue at 
County Line 
IS great. 

County Line, 1226 NE Sixty-third, Oklahoma City, (405) 478-4955. 



Joe Dtff ie 

Horn ef own: Tulsa 
iod; honky-tonk singer 
**My favorite restaurant 
in Okiahoma is Ted's 
Cafi Escondido in 
Oklahoma City, lA/e were 
passing through the city very 
late one night while out on tour. 
The owner was gracious enough 
to hold the place open iate so 
that we could grab a bite to 
eat. And I have to say the food 
was awesome, and the service 
was spectacular" 

Ty England 

Hometown; Oklahoma City 
J&b: country singer 
"Ted's Cafe Escondido in 
Oklahoma City is a//-around the 
best Mexican food Eve ever 
had, and it comes in 
humongous portions, which is 
great for someone tike me who 
likes to eat." 

Vince Gill 

Hometown: Norman 
Joii: courrtry star, heartthrob 
"Ted's Escondido because the 
food is incredible, the service is 
great, and they have the best 
chicken and beef fajitas, " 

Ted's Caf 4 Escotidldo, 2836 
NW 5 ixty*eighth, ( 405 ) 
848 - 8337 , 
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EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Oklahoma Shakespeare in the Park Hater 
Park, July 1-11: Romeo and Juliet. July 15- 
Aug 8: Twelfth Night. Aug 12-Sept 5: King 
Lear. {405} 340-1222 

July 1-30 Wedding Dress Collection, Edmond 
Historical Society, (405} 340-0078 

July 2,3 LibertyFest PRCA Rodeo. Roundup 
Arena, (405}34D2780 

July 8 OK City Chorus, Hater Park, (405) 720- 
7464 

July 29-31 Krazy Daze, Downtown, (405) 341 - 
2808 

Aug 7,8 Arcadia Lake Regatta, Lake Arcadia, 
(405) 473-4833 

LAWTON 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Percussive Arts Society Museum 701 NW 

Ferris. July 1 : Lawton/C a me ron Community 
Ja 2 z Sl Concert Band. Aug 13: Jaz 2 Concert In 
the Park, Aug 29: 77th Army Band in Concert. 
(580) 353-1455 

July 1-15 Essence of Vision Exhibit, South- 
western Medical Center Pride Gallery, (580) 
531-4740 

July 4 Fort Sill Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, Fort Sll Polo Raid, (580} 442-2401 

July 4 Tia Piah Powwow, Tia Piah Park, (580) 
492-4752 

July 1 0,1 7,24,31 Under Cover of Darkness 
Tour, Wichita Mountains WiEdlite Refuge, (580) 
429-3222 

July 16-18 SODA presents the Musical The- 
ater Movement Workshop, Lawton Com- 
munity Theater, (580) 353-8286 

Aug 6-8 Lawton'S Birthday Celebration, 
Downtown, (580) 581-3301 

Aug 7 Another Jack Lindstrom Watermelon 
Festival. Mattie Beal Home, (580) 529-2225 

Aug 12-14 Lawton Rangers Rodeo, LO Ranch 
Arena, (580) 357-3743 

Aug 20-22 Oklahoma Old-Time War Dance 
Celebration, Fort Indian School Battlefield, 
(5B0) 492-3837 

Aug 26-29 Popcorn Classic: A Melodrama. 

Lawton Community Theater. (580} 355-1 600 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Tribes Gallery 307 E Main St. July 1-31: Pottery 
Sc Sculpture Exhibit. Aug 21: Fo I lowing Tradi- 
tions: Youth Art Show. (405) 329-4442 


July 1-Aug 8 Luis Jimenez: Working-Class 
Heroes — Images from the Popular Culture. 

Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art, (405) 325-3272 

July 4 Norman Day Celebration. Reaves Park, 
(405) 366-5472 

July 1 0,1 1 Frontier Days, Lake Th underbird, 
(405)321-4633 

July 16,17 22nd Midsummer Night's Fair, Li- 
ons Park, (405) 329-4523 

Aug 26 Cleveland County Free Fair Horse 
Show, Cleveland County Fairgrounds, (405) 
360-4721 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Individual Artists of Oklahoma 1 N Hudson. 
July 9-31 : Rtck Barnes — New Works: Nancy 
Blackwood — Reflections & Connections: 
Kiona Wooton — red DlRTgih (over, under, 
through). (405) 232-6060 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 Pershing 
Blvd. July 1 -Aug 1 5: Cornerstones: Collecting 
Oklahoma. (405) 946-4477 

Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. July 1 -Aug 29: First 
Americans, First Oklahomans: Indian Peoples, 
Red Earth Indian Center. July 1 - Aug 31 : Becky 
Smith Exhibition. Intematl Photography Halt of 
Fame. July 1 -Sept 26: A Show of Hands. (405) 
602-6664 

July 1-Aug 15 Hands On: Expressionism, City 
Arts Center, (405) 951 -0000 

July 1*Sept 12 Prix de West Invitational Art 
Exhibition, Seminar, & Sale, Nafi Cowboy 
Hall of Fame. (405) 478-2250 

Aug 1-31 Quilt Exhibit. Overholser Mansion, 
(405) 528-8485 

ON THE STAGE 

Frontier City 1 1 501 NE Expressway. July 2: Rick 
Springfield. July 4: Blood, Sweat, & Tears. July 
1 7: Three Dog Night, July 31 ; BTO. Aug 7: Au- 
dio Adrenaline. Aug 28: Captain St Tennille. 
(405) 478-2412 

Oklahoma Children’s Theatre at City Arts 
Center 3000 Pershing Blvd. July 14-18: Three 
Billy Goats Gruff. Aug 3-8: Charlie & the 
Chocolate Factory. (405) 951 -00 1 1 

Lyric Theatre Presents at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity 2501 N Blackwelder. July 1-3: Club 
Stardust, July 6-1 7: 42nd Street. July 20-31 : 
Guys & Dolls. Aug 3-14: Little Shop of Horrors. 
(405) 521-5227 

July 1-10 Changin' Lanes . Stage Center. (405) 
232-6500 

Aug 25 -Sept 19 Something's Afoot. Jewel Box 
Theatre. (405) 521-1786 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds 1-40 & 10th St. July 1-10: 
NaLI Appaloosa Horse Show. July 25-31 : 
Intematl Arabian Horse Show. (405) 237- 
6938. Aug 4-8: Greater Hunter Jumper 
Horse Show. (405) 329-5686. Aug 13,14: 
Bullnanza, (405) 282-7433 

FAIRS 8i FESTIVALS 

July 8-13 Kidsfest, Frontier City, (405) 478- 
2412 

July 30,31 Brtcktown ReggaeFest. Biicktown, 
(405) 236-4143 

Aug 13-15 Balloon Fesl '99. Wiley Post Air- 
port. (405) 516-3682 

Aug 20,21 Oklahoma County Free Fair. 

State Fairgrounds, (405) 948-6800 

Aug 27-29 Germanfest, Bricktown, (405) 
236-4143 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens Reno St Robinson. 
July 1 - Aug 1 5: Native American Gardening. 
July 4: Fourth of July Celebration, July 
10.11: Water Garden Tour. Aug 28- Nov 7: 
Tropical Harvest. (405) 297-3995 

Omniplex Kirkpatrick Greenhouse & Gar- 
dens 2100 NE 52nd St. Jufy 1-16: Lan- 
guage of Flowers. July 1-Sept 20: Bath & 
Bed Garden; Drought Tolerant Plants: Pep- 
pers— Hot & Sweet; Nectar Plants for Butter- 
fiies. (405) 602-6664 

July 3,4 Bricktown 4th of July Celebration. 
Bricktown, (405) 236-4143 

July 7-11 Southwest Street Rod Nationals, 
State Fairgrounds. (405) 948-6704 

July 8-Aug 5 Dive-in Movies, White Water 
Bay, (405) 943-0392 

July 17|18 Oklahoma Water Garden Pond 
Tour, Cltywlde, (406) 721-2736 

July 24 Fly-in Circus & Dedication of the 
Ninety-Nines Museum of Women Pilots. 
Will Rogers Airport. (405) 685-7969 

Aug 20,21 21st Annual Okie Derby, Wiley 
Post Airport, (405) 721-2573 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

July 3 Tommy's Bethany Classic. Bethany 
Haspital.(405} 717-1257 


Cello Player in Blue is just one of the works 
of art featured in “Milton Avery Paintings 
from the Collection of the Neuberger 
Museum of Art, ” on display July 1 1 -August 
29 at the Philbrook Musemn of An in Tulsa, 
2727 South Rockford Road, (918) 749-7941. 
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PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Poncan Theatre First & Grand Streets. July 
1 6: Asfeep at the Wheel Concert, Aug 1 4; 
Glen Campbell. (580) 765 0943 
July 27-30 Grand NatM Motocross Champi- 
onships. Ambucs Raceway, (580) 762- 
3635 

Aug 7 Water Garden Tours, City wide, (580) 
765-3271 

Aug 13-21 101 Wild West PRCA Rodeo, 

101 Rodeo Arena, (580) 765-2980 
Aug 26-29 Ponca Powwow. White Eagle 
Park, (580)762-8104 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS ft GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum 1400 Gllcrease Museum 
Rd. July 1-18: Taos Artists & Their Patrons: 
1898-1950. Aug 20-Nov 7: Down from the 
Shimmering Sky: Masks of the Northwesf 
Coast, (918) 596-2700 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S Rockford 
Rd. July 1-11: Ansel Adams Photographs. 
July 1 -Sept 1 2: From Cambiaso to Tiepolo: 
Italian Old Master Drawings from the Perma- 
ner>t Collection, July 1 - Feb 28, 2000: Divine 
Inspiration, The Native American Church in 
Oklahoma Art. July 16- Dec 31: Philbrook 
Collects: Building a Contemporary Collec- 
tion. (918) 749-7941 

July 4-Aug 29 Handwoven Textiles, 

Internat'l Linen Registry Foundation Needle 
Art Museum. (918) 622-5223 



D.C. M inner and his wife Selby 


ON THE STAGE 

Kendall Theatre at Tulsa University. July 
1 ,3: The Pirates of Penzance. July 2,3: The 
Student Prince. July 4: Operetta Fireworks 
Concert. (918) 583-5398 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center Third St. St 
Cincinnati Ave. July 9-17: Big Blondes. July 
23-31 : Tom Sawyer. July 23-31 : Weekend 
Comedy. July 30-Aug 14: Barnum. Aug 6- 
14: Having Our Say. (918) 596-7111 
July 13,20,27 Starlight Band Conoert. River 
West Festival Park, (918) 596-2001 
Aug 6-14 Jazz on Greenwood, Archer & 
Greenwood, (918) 584-3378 
Aug 20-22i27-29 Rapunze), Tulsa Spotlight 
Theater. (918) 587-5030 


Dealing Out the Jazz 

JULY 31 - AUGUST 1 

Now in its fifteenth year, Oklahoma City^s Deep Deuce Jazz Festival again promises 
music lovers two days of jazz with a little blues thrown in. This summer*s event, titled 
“It Will Blow Your Mind," will treat all the senses with arts and crafts booths, barbecue 
and ethnic food stands, and a children’s cultural tent featuring African drumming, 
storytelling, and a balloon lady. Headliners )oe Sealy of Canada and SoVoSo, a jazz 
vocalist group from Arizona, vdll make their Oklahoma debut at the festival. Joe 
McBride, Straight Ahead (an all female qumtetj^ and Rentiesville duo D^C, Minner & 
Selby will also take the stage, (All of which explains why Anita Arnold, executive director 
of BLAC Inc. and producer of the festival, expects this year’s event to blow away 
previous two -day attendance records of 40,000 peopleft) 

— Aimee L Downs 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Expo Square 21st & Pittsburgh. July 9,10: 
Green Country Fox Trotters Horse Show. July 
15-18: Youth Palomino World Show. July 1 9- 
23: Palomino World Show. July 29-Aug 1 : 
Summer Classic Morgan Horse Show. Aug 
14: N EOS HA Horse Show, Aug 14: Thomas 
Horse Show. (918) 744-1 1 13 


Ta kick off the Deep Deuce Jazz Festival Rahe's Supper Club on May Avenue wili host 
eight *'mess~aroitnd^ jam sessions on Friday night Admission ro the festival b S3 per day or $5 
for both daySt and it will be held in the Deep Deuce area on Northeast Second and Wii/nnf 
Streets in Oklahoma City. (405) 424-2552. Celebrating what would be Duke Ellington's one 
huridredth birthday, the Omniplex, 2100 N.E 52nd, in Oklahoma City will dbpiay the 
photographic exhibit, on loan from the Smithsonian Institution, *'Beyond Category: The 
Musical Genius of Duke Ellington,'^ from July 30 to September 8, (405) 602-6664. 
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2 GREAT SEASONS ■ 
ONE GREAT STATE! 
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C'ELE'BRIT-Y ATTR ACTIONS 

GIVE YOUR REGARDS TO BROADWAY 

1999-2000 SEASON 

TULSA • TULSA PERFORMING ARTS* CENTER 
•OKLAHOMA CITY • ROSE .STATE PERFORMING AHTS THEATER 

SEASON TICKETS • TULSA (918) 254-1069 
SEASON TICKETS • QKC 1 (800) 869-1451 


KOTV • CROWN AUTO WORLD • DELTA AIRJ.INES • THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN • KMGL 
TULSA SEASON www.cefebritvattractions.com OKC SEASON 

add-on BONUS^^ 

1 A E w l\MS IX ^ V ll OIVl^AL/ W/\I imo.vBw.w s sm ash hit MusicAr. 

rRF.SFNTFK 



BEAVERS BEND AREA 



Lake Pine 
Retreat 

Cabins • RV Sites 
Equestrian Camping 
Swimming Pool • Laundry 
Groceries • Gifts 

Open All Year 

Rt. 4, Box 36 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(580) 494-6464 


lumsini 

WILDLIFE 


OffrriBi Tiars if Dknvrry of 
tbr Crrit Oitdiirs 
W loutoi ot tlir [ntmu to 
mm BmcnSaii State Park 
^ (580) 494-6195 

Mmioi Thu Ao fn Si Off Aomssinii 

www.fianet.am/Mttm 


Log cabins with fireplaces, 
cable TV, grills, fully 
equipped kitchens and 
linens 


Rsh pond, playground, 
gazebo 

Located at entrance to 
beautiful Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 


Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain Fork Trout River 


Write or call for reservations; 

Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(580) 494-6476 


www.okresort.com 



HochATOWN 

Junction 

RESORTS 

•Cedar Creek Resort 

• Fully Equipped Cabins 

(Stone Rrepl^, Decks. Porches, IV) 

• Quartz Hiking Trails 

• Ooup Lodge 

• Stocked Ponds 

• Near 18 hole PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

• Fly Fishing Headquarters 

(800) SSO-6521 

(580) 494-652 1 • (580) 494-6790 
Rt. 4. Box 27. Hwy. 259 North. 
Broken Bow. OK 74728 


Deovers Dend 
Group Comp 

• Two group comping 
facilities 

• Up to 1 60-person 
copocify bunk cobins 
and kitchen/dining 
facilities 

For reservations: 

(580) 026-0051 


Charted 

Wedley 

Motor Lodge fi 
Restaurant 

SO Rooms • Cable T\^ • HBO 
Direct Dial Phones • Pool 

102 N. F*ark Drive 
Broken Bow. OK 74728 
(580) 584*3393 • Fax (580) 584-3433 


MouKT^a' 



Take in thfL-bflautY-nL<;niit|) ea<{ern QRlahp ma fronri^iif’^ 
mountaintop cabins. All cabins equf^elilivitfr: 
Panoramic Mountain Views • Central Heat and Air • Fireplaces 
Large Decks • Barbecue Grills • Fully Equipped Kitchens 

PECKERWOOD KNOB CABINS 

. 1(2 mi. off Highway 259 * 

- 




HiLLSILLy 

imeAWA' 

Rustic odMiu nestJed in 
the ssuuiLi.iirdxc IwMtif ui 
Kiamichi l'o<>thiil?r. 

• Kitchoicttis 
•Stellite television with 
40 ph» clunncJv 
•rriv.iic bcdrtK>ms 

Call now for reservatif 
(580) 241-7845 
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CALENDAR 


FAIRS ii FESTIVALS 
July 26-28 Tulsa County Free Fair, Expo 
Square, (918)746-3700 
July 30-Aug 1 Gatesway Internat’l Balloon 
Festival, Occidental Center, (918) 664-6400 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square 21 st & Pittsburgh. July 16'18; 
Heart of Tulsa Arts & Crafts Show. (405) 632- 
2652, July 24,26: Metcalf Gun & Knife Show, 
Aug 26-29: Tulsa RV. Boat. & Super Show, 
Aug 28: Antique Bottle & Relic Show, (91 8) 
744-1113 

July 4 Tulsa's Boom River Celebration, 
River West Festival Park. (918) 596-2001 
July 17 Summer in the City, Downtown, (918) 
583-2617 

Aug 7,8 Great American Train Show, Tuisa 
Convention Center, (918) 596-7177 
Aug 19-22 Antiques & Collectibles Show, 
Eastland Mall, (918) 438-3401 
Aug 28 Wild Brew '99, Million Air Hanger* 
(918) 585-1117 

RUNS, RIDES, St WALKS 

Aug 6 United Way 5K Sand Run, 66th St, & 
Riverside Dr. (918) 596-2001 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS St GALLERIES 

Five Civilised Tribes Museum Muskogee, 
July 1 1-Aug 8: Cornpetitive Art Show. Aug 
21: Indian Territory Day. (918) 683-1701 
July 1-26 Oklahoma's Wild West Exhibi- 
tions: 1887-1933, Josle Adams Cultural 
Centre, Woodward, (580) 256-7120 
July 8- Aug 29 Threads of Time, Price Tower 
Arts Center. Bartlesville, (918) 336-4949 
Aug 28 Art Invitation '99, 821 N Foreman, 
Vinita, (918) 256-7133 

DRAMA 

July 9 Missoula Chiidren's Theatre, High 
School Auditorium. Pryor, (918) 825-0990 
July 23-25,29-31 George Ml, Gaslight The- 
atre. Enid, (580) 234 2307 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Chickasaw Nat'l Recreation Area Sulphur. 
July 3,10,17.24.31 : Music In the Park. Aug 
7,14.21.26: Music In the Park. (580) 622- 
SI 61 

Grand Grove Opry Grove, July 10: Tommy 
Cash. July 24: Billy Parker. Aug 7: SammI 
Smith. Aug 14: Tommy Overstreet. Aug 28: 
Mustang Sally. (918) 786-9458 
July 14 Cavalcade Street Dance, Downtown, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1553 
July 23-Aug 1 Grease. Muskogee Little The- 
atre* Muskogee, (918) 682-3257 
Aug 7 Oklahoma All-Night Gospel Singing, 


Veterans Memorial Park, Konawa. (580) 
925-3775 

Aug 21 George Jones Concert, Muskogee 
Civic Center. Muskogee. (91 8) 682-91 31 

INDIAN EVENTS 

July 1-4 Pawnee Indian Veterans Home- 
coming 8t Powwow, Memorial Field. Paw- 
nee* (918) 762-2654 

July 3-5 Powwow. Beaver Springs Park & 
Tribal Grounds, Quapaw, (918) 542-1853 
July 8-11 Sac & Fox Nation Powwow, Tribal 
Reserve. Stroud. (918) 968-3526 
July 23-25 Kihekah Steh Powwow. 

Skiatook. (918) 446-0564 
Aug 6-8 Kaw Nation Powwow, Kaw Lake, 
Kaw City, (580) 269-2552 
Aug 6-8 Oklahoma Indian Nation Powwow. 
Slack Kettle Road. Concho, (405) 262-5708 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center 

Shawnee, July 12-17; InternaLI Finals 
Youth Rodeo, (405) 276-7020. Aug 6-8: 
Triangle Horse Sales, (405) 273-2818 
July 2-4 Gateway to Oklahoma Rodeo, 
H&C Rodeo Arena, Erick. (580) 225-6743 
July 9,10 Firefighters Open Rodeo, Rodeo 
Arena, El Reno. (405) 262-2949 
July 9,10 Southern Classic Horse Show, 
Bed Rock Arena. Glenpool. (918) 367-9437 
July 21-24 Elks Rodeo. Fairgrounds. Wood- 
ward. (580) 256-741 1 

July 22-24 Wrangler Rodeo Weekend. Ro- 
deo Grounds. Fairview. (580) 227-2527 
July 29-31 Whole Hawg Days Rodeo, Ro- 
deo Arena, Eufaula, (918) 689-3336 
Aug 1 -7 Western Heritage Week. Pontotoc 
County Ag rip lex. Ada. (580) 332-2506 



Chicago players slnke a pose. 

Racy Revival 

JULY 27— AUGUST 1 

The current U.S* tour of the Broadway hit musical C/eicngo will stop in Tulsa this summer 
for eight performances as part of Celebrity Attractions's “Give Your Regards to Broadway" 
season, Chicago origin ally premiered in 1975, then made a huge comeback in May 1996 to 
rave reviews (T»ne magazine called it “a reminder of a whole lost vocabulary of Broadway 
dance.”) The Bob Fosse- choreographed musical is prtKluced this time by Barry and Fran 
W'^eissler, directed by Walter Bobbie, and choreographed by Ann Reinking. Chicago 
originated from a 1926 play of the same name by Maurine Dallas Watkins, who based the 
story on a real-life experience she covered for the Chicago Tribune. 

Chicago has reason enough to draw crowds: it is the recipient of six Tony awards 
(including best revival of a musical in 1997 )* six Drama Desk awards, five Outer Critics 
Circle awards, and an award from the New York Drama Critics Circle. 

— Priscilla Mohnkern 

Chicago will be appearing from July 27 to August I at the Tulsa Performing Arts Center 
Tickets go on sale June 21 and range from $16 to $50, (9IS) 254-1069, 
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The Blue Door’s blue door 


Tickets at the Door 

JULY 10, 20 & AUGUST 20 

There aren't many places to see a show 
quite like Oklahoma City's Blue Door, where 
patrons are expected to bring their own 
beverages and overlook the shaving cream on 
the bathroom sink Pick any one of the 
hundred or so folding chairs in the arched 
stage room (ice chests come in handy) and 
settle in for an evening of intimate rock and 
roll and contemporary folk. 

The Blue Door^ having just celebrated its 
sixth anniversary, has fast become the leading 
Oklahoma venue for the nation’s roots rock 
musicians. The wooden frame house-turned- 
music hall offers little in the way of amenities 
but instead provides up-dose and personal 
experiences with legendary headliners like Guy 
Clark, Ramblin' Jack Elliott, and Ellis Paul. 

Says Blue Door founder and special music 
contributor to Oklahonui Today Greg 
I oh n son, '*We are a concert not a bar, but we 
look like a dub. At the Blue Door, the music 
always comes first,” 

— Louisa McCune 

Upcoming sJrnws at the B!ue Door, 2805 
McKinley, include Terri Hendrix on ftdy Wat 
9 p.m., Bill Kirchen & Too Much Fun on July 
20 at 8 p.m., and house favorite Jimmy LaFave 
on August 20 at 9 p.tm C^l^f/or changes and 
additiotis in schedule. Doors open an hour 
before the show and tickets generally run $15, 
The venue is non-smoking mtd children are 
welcome. (405) 524-07}8, Etnail can be sent to 
bluedoor^ju no. com. 


Aug 5-7 Lions Club Rodeo, City Park, 
Saliisaw, (91 S) 775-5507 
Aug 5-7 Open Rodeo, Flying W Arena. Selling , 
(580) 922-6110 

Aug 5-7 Roundup Club Rodeo, Rodeo 
Grounds, Stjgter, (918) 967-2478 
Aug 6,7 Fall Cattle Festival, Pioneer Arena, 
Guymon, (580) 338-5449 
Aug 7,8 Open Rodeo, Memorial Arena, 
Clearview, (405) 786-2439 
Aug 12-14 Cimarron River Stampede Ro- 
deo, Rodeo Arena, Waynoka, (580) 824- 
4741 

Aug 12-14 Open Rodeo, Ray Williams Arena, 
Bianchard, (405) 485-3796 
Aug 12-14 Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo, 
Fairgrounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Aug 13,14 Invitational Rodeo, Creek Nation 
Rodeo Arenai Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 
Aug 14 Daugherty farm Draft Horse & Mule 
Field Day, W of Town on U S. 60. Sailing, 
(580) 922-3225 

Aug 19-21 Rodeo & Old Cowhand Reunion. 

John D. Rhodes Park, Freedom, (580) 621 - 
3276 

Aug 20,21 American Legion Rodeo, Fair’ 
grounds, Arnett. (580) 885-7616 
Aug 20,21 Bear Thompson Open Rodeo, 

Tullahassee Arena, Tullahassee. (918) 483- 
3900 

Aug 20,21 Chisholm Trail Stampede PRCA 
Rodeo, Claud Gill Arena, Duncan. (580) 
252-7388 

Aug 20,21 Tuttle Rodeo. Schrock Park, 
Tuttle. (405) 381-2249 

Aug 25-28 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo & 
Parade, AmeriGan Legion Rodeo Complex. 
Vinita. (918) 256-7133 

Aug 26-28 Great Plains Stampede Coor s 
Chute Out Rodeo. Rodeo Arena, Altus, 
(580)482-3311 

Aug 28 Lions Club Jr. Rodeo, Harper County 
Fairgrounds Arena, Buffalo, (580) 735-2516 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

July 2-4 Huckleberry Festival & Fireworks, 

Courthouse Square, Jay, (918) 253-8690 
July 14-18 Second Annual Woody Guthrie 
Free Folk Festival, City wide. Okemah, (91 8) 
825-5156 

July 16,17 Peach Festival, Main Street, Por- 
ter. (918)483-3281 

July 17 Peach Festival, City Park, Stratford. 
(580) 759-3300 

July 17-25 Ardmore Birthday Festival, 
Downtown, Ardmore, (580) 226-6246 
July 31-Aug 1 Humbug Days Festival, 
Downtown, Ciaremore, (9i8j 341-1535 
Aug 4-7 GranPs Bluegrass & Old-Time Mu- 
sic Festival, Salt Creek Park. Hugo, (580) 
326-5598 

Aug 6,7 Sapulpa Fest, Downtown. Sapuipa, 


(918)224-0170 

Aug 14 Black-Eyed Pea Festival, Downtownt 
Hollis, (580) 686-9545 

Aug 14 Watermelon Festival, Jeff Davis Park, 
Rush Springs, (580) 476-3277 
Aug 20^21 Illinois River Balloon Fest, Air- 
port, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 
Aug 26-28 Blaine County Free Fair. County 
Fairgrounds, Watonga, (580) 623-6195 
Aug 26-28 Okfuskee County Free Fair. Fair- 
grounds. Okemah, (91 8) 623-0641 
Aug 27,28 Bluegrass Festival, Robbers Cave 
State park, Wilburton. (918) 754-2790 
Aug 27,28 Midwest Bluegrass Festival, In- 
dus! ha i Park, Harrah, (405) 391-2338 
Aug 29 Ragweed Festival, Guy Williams 
Park, Chouteau, (91 8) 476-8222 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

July 2 Fireworks & Concert, Heart of Okla- 
homa Exposition Center, Shawnee, (405) 
878-1538 

July 2-4 Fundays, Boiiing Springs State Park, 
Woodward, (580) 356-4101 
July 2-4 Selling Brush Arbor Revival, 
Citywide, Seiling, (580) 327-4918 
July 2-5 Independence Day Celebration. 
Lake Texoma Resort Park, Kingston, (580) 
564-231 1 

July 3 4th of July Blowout. City Park, 
Dacoma, (580) 327-4918 
July 3 4th of July Celebration. Downtown ^ 
Fairgrounds, Blackwell. (580) 363-4195 
July 3 4th of July Celebration, Lee Park, 
Cordell, (580) 832^3538 
July 3 Christmas in July, Pioneer Beach, Kaw 
City, (580) 327-4918 

July 3 Honor America Day. Randlett Park. 

Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
July 3 or Fashion 4th of July & Centennial 
Celebration, Redbud Park, Marlow, (580) 
658-2212 

July 3,4 Celebration *99. Lake Frederick, 
Frederick, (580)335-2126 
July 3,4 Fourth of July Celebration, Western 
Hills Guest Ranch, Wagoner, (918) 772-2545 
July 4 Celebration in the Park. River View 
Park, Miami, (918) 542-4481 
July 4 Fun Day in the Park, Town Park, 
Arnett, (580)885-7616 

July 4 July 4th Celebration, Sullivan Park, 
Lone Grove, (580) 657-6492 
July 5 Freedom Celebration, Feyodi Creek 
Park, Cleveland, (918) 358-2131 
July 11 OJde Thyme Herbal Ice Cream So- 
cial. Blue Jay Gardens Herb Farm, Haskell, 
(918)482-3465 

July 16,17 Cookson Jubilee, Tenkiller Air- 
park, Cookson, (918) 457-361 7 
July 16-18 Balloons over Ardmore, Walker 
Stadium. Ardmore. (580) 221-51 18 
July 16-1S NatM John Deere Two-cylinder 
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Free Advertiser Information 


OKIAHOMA 

TOW 

THE rviACiAZiNE OF OKLAHOIVIA 

Oklalwma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Toda;/ advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tel) you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
advertiser nuniber{s) below, fill in your 
name and address, and mail this 
coupon to us at the address listed above. 

n Check here to receive free information 
from all of the advertisers. 


Address, 

City 

State 


. Zip . 


n Please enter a one-year subscription 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for $16.95. 


JA99 


Find out more about attractions, lod^g, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma advertisers. It’s easy! 

1. PuR out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


1 Admiral Flea Market 

2 Art Market 

3 Arts Festival Oklahoma 

4 Beavers Bend Group Camp 

5 Beavers Bend Wildlife Museum 

6 Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie 

7 B est Western I n tern ational 

8 Billy Bob's Texas 

9 Bluegrass Sr Chili Festival 

10 BOK/Williams Jazz on Greenwood 


37 Lake Pine Retreat 

38 Light Opera Oklahoma 

39 Lyon's Indian Store 

40 Medicine Park Music Hall 

41 McBirney Mansion 

42 National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

43 Northwest Inn 

44 Oklahoma Gty Convention & Visitors Bureau 

45 Oklahoma Guitar & Cowboy Museum 

46 Oklahoma Music Hall of Fame 









1 

It 

Brewer Entertainment 

47 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

12 

Cain's Ballroom 

48 

Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 








1 

13 

Cap itol — Nash V ill e 

49 

OK Mozart Festival 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

14 

Celebrity Attractions 

50 

OSU Athletic Department 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

15 

Charles Wesley Motor Lodge & Restaurant 

51 

OU Athletic Department 








1 

16 

Choctaw Nation 

52 

Peckerwood Knob Cabins 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 

1 

17 

Cornstalk Festival 

53 

Percussive Arts Society 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

1 

IS 

Edmond Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

54 

Pete's Place Restaurant 








1 

19 

El Reno Chamber of Commerce 

55 

Preservation Playhouse 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

1 

1 

20 

El Reno Visitors & Tourism 

56 

Red Carpet Country 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

1 

21 

Flavors Restaurant 

57 

River City Players 








1 

1 

22 

Festivals 8c Events Association of Oklahoma 

58 

River Rumba 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

1 

1 

23 

Fort Reno Visitors Center 

59 

Sony Music — Nashville 


49 

50 

51 

52 

S3 

54 

1 

24 

Freedom Rodeo 8c Old Cowhand Reunion 

60 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

1 

25 

Frontier Country Marketing Association 

61 

Stillwater Chamber of Commerce 


1 

26 

Garman Audiovisual 

62 

Stale's Pride 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

1 

27 

George Jones Con cert/G rand Grove Opry 

63 

Ted's Pipe Shoppe 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

1 

28 

Guymon Convention 8c Tourism 

64 

Tonka wa Chamber of Commerce 








1 

29 

Heart of Tulsa 

65 

Tree Top View Cabins 


Name 





1 

■ 

30 

Heritage Inn 

66 

Ibo tie's Restaurant by the Lake 


31 Hillbilly Hideaway 

32 Hoehatown junction Resort 

33 Indian Arts & Crafts Board 

34 Inter-tribal Designs 

35 jasmine Moran Children's Museum 

36 feff McCormick, DDS 


67 Tulsa Convention & Visitors Bureau 

68 University Health Partners 

69 Wewoka Chamber of Commerce 

70 Weyerhaeuser 

71 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

72 Woody Guthrie Free Folk Festival 


For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 




CALENDAR 


From half M alleys in Tulsa 


ONE BY ONE THE TEARDROPS FALL AS I WRITE TO YOU 


tc Un-r^jnf8i:r ttnvepipe backwoods to 


ONE BV ONE MY WORDS COME FALLING ON THE PAGE 


blpwsand ueDression ppnhandle flatlands 

ONE BY ONE MV DREAMS ARE FADING IN THE TWILIGHT 

wb=^rp j?zz f iiluegrass country & folk 

ONE BY ONE MY SCHEMES ARE FAILING FAST AWAY ; , 

bled frcio fingers of slubt :ntS^|cians^ 



WORDS: “ONE BY ONE'’ - WOODY GUTHRIE, 1939 


I ne iradltlon continues. . . 


GORNSTbCK'PEStlVAii 

GDYMOWS VERSION OF WDOO&TOCK * JULY 17 * 9UYM0N, OK - PIONEER ARENA {5flO)330-3S76 * WWW.GUVMONOK COM 

BOUTWILLIAMS JA2 ON SRE^WOOD 

AUGUST 6 ’ 7 S 13 - 14 • FREE - TULSA, OK - ARCHER $ GREENWOOD (9l8)5a4-FEST 

BLUEGRASS & CHILI FESTIVAL 

SEPTEMBER 9-11* FREE - TULSA. OK ^ DOWNTOWN {918)583-2617 * WWW.BLL1EGRASS@TULSAOOWNTOWN.ORG 

RIVER RUMBA 

SEPTEMBER 25 * MUSKOGEE. OK - THREE RIVERS LANDING * 1916)604-6302 * WWW.PARKS. MUSKOGEE OK. US 


--'J 



Festivals & Events Association of Oklahoma 



Tractor Show, E of Town on S.H. 59, 
Fairvlew, (580) 227-2265 
July 17 Knights Auto Show, Woodland 
Park, Shawnee, (405) 964-91 1 5 
July 17 Medicine Park Birthday Celebra- 
tion. Citywide. Medicine Park, (590) 529- 
2626 

July 18 Old Settlers Reuniori. Old Town Site 
□t Grand. Arnett, (580) 895-7666 
July 21 Free Hamburger Feed, Centennial 
Park, Woodward, (580) 254-8521 
July 24 Water Garden Tour, Fuqua Park 
East Gazebo, Duncan, (580) 252-5129 
July 24,25 Swap Meet, Little Sahara State 
Park, Waynoka, (580) 824-1471 
July 31 Demolition Derby, Hitch Pioneer 
Arena. Guymon, (580) 338-2210 
Aug 6,7 Antique &. Craft Show, Fuqua Park, 
Duncan, (580) 255-3644 
Aug 7,8 Mid-America Summer Nationats 
Drag Boat Races. Chouteau Bend, 
Chouteau, (918) 476-8222 
Aug 7-12 Cross-Country Cattle Drive, Cen- 
tral Pawnee County. Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2108 

Aug 14 Pawnee Bill Memorial Smoke-off. 

Courthouse Square, Pawnee. (918) 762- 
2108 

Aug 14 Western Days Parade, Downtown, 
Blanchard, (405) 495-2843 
Aug 14,15 Magic Wheels, Robbers Cave 
State Park, Wilburton. (918) 465-2565 
Aug 15 Will Rogers & Wiley Post Crash 
Observance, Will Rogers Birthplace. 
Oolagah, (918) 341-0719 
Aug 19-21 Western Heritage Days, Down- 
town, Bristow, (918) 367-5151 
Aug 21 Barbershoppers State Contest, 
Simmons Center. Duncan, (580) 252-2900 
Aug 21 Gar Rodeo. Lake Wister, Wister, 
(918) 655-7886 

Aug 26-28 Old Timers Day, 2001 N Harper, 
Choctaw. (405) 390-8198 
Aug 27»28 Annual Carnival, U,S. 70, 
Grandfield, (580) 335-2126 
Aug 28 Car Show. Dickerson Park. Perkins, 
(405)547-2921 

Aug 28 Sucker Day. Downtown. Wetumka. 
(405) 452-3237 

Aug 29-Sept 1 Community Wide Revival, 

Town Park, Arnett. (580) 885-7205 

RUNS, RIDES, 8t WALKS 

July 10 St. Gregory's 5K Road Race/Walk, 

University Aerobic Center, Shawnee, (405) 
878-5290 

July 17 Western Okie Spokie Bike Tour, 
Ackley Park, Elk City. (580) 225-2453 
July 23,24 Murray County Relay for Life. 

High School Track, Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 
Aug 14 Summer Sizzler 5K Run, Vendome 
Well. Sulphur. (580) 622-2824 
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Photo by Oon^4bl«y 


For your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 


McBimey Mansion 

...For the discrinmuiting tra\>eler 

Make one of Oklahoma’s mosi 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa’s downtown business 
district, Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbrook and Gilcrease Museums. 


1414 S. Galvestoa Tulsa, OK 74127 
(918) 585-3234 • Fax (918) 585-9377 




Flavors... the finest 
dining experience 
filiisa 

The freshest ingredients, 
prepared with unique 
conihinalions of tastes, 
textures ond aroma, 
make dining with 
usomost 
"Flovorful'' event. 



6104 East 71st Street 

TULSA 

(918) 492-7767 


Clan Seekers Journey by Gina Gray 



Limited Edition of 950 
offset reproductions. 

Framed with double 
mats, glass and frosted 
black wocxl frame: 
$175.00. 

Unframed: $50.00. 

The Art Market 

9515-D East 51.st Stn»t 'hilsa. 
Oklahoma 74145 • (918) 664-0626 


Admiral 

Flea 

Market 

Friday - Sunday 
0JIS> 

*MOt F- .Uhnirat 
Tuiut. OK 



Tulsa’s Largest Indoor-Outdoor Market 
A Bargain Hunter’s Paradise - O^er 300 Booths 


Find your treasure at Admiral Flea 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled inside 







OK Guitar 
& Cowboy 
Museum 


We buy 
guitars and 
Western 
memorabilia. 


(800) 525-7273 • 20 E. Main • Sperry, OK 


ANAFFAIIW 


JULY 16, 17&18 


1 

1 1 

1 




1 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY 9 AM - 6 PM. SUNDAY 1 1 AM - 6 PM AT I XPO SC^^llARf 

1 





Shop An Art Deco Landmark 

□ TGLSAQ 
TREASURES 


Gifts 

Collectibles 
Gift Baskets 


Jewelry 
Alls & Crafts 
Souveniers 


Tulsa Videos 

TuLsa Treasures 
918-582-9178 


The Historic 

Warehouse Market Building 
At 1 llh & Elgin 


F*eixileton Blankets 

Lyon^s Indian Store 
918-582-6372 



belt’s ^pe 

^Ijoppc, Itli. 

"Fine Cigars at Fair Prices" 

Oklahoma's Oldest Pipe Shop 
with the widest selection 

Mail orders welcome. 

Call for free catalog. 

2002 Utica Square, Tulsa 74114 
(918) 742-4996 • (800) 886-4996 






EMERGENCY * BRIDGE M PARTIAL * DENTURE 


CALENDAR 



Ciao Y’all! 


Since 1925, Pete’s Place of’ 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh* family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions* Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
hmdmark for three generations. 


• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 
» Banquet facilities for up to 250 










fy 


O 






rs-iAmiSKEmn'i • kre8S..o*; 

7oftu^ 9Ux£LaA SmA-Lrtt- 


Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(9 1 R) 423-2042 • Fax (9 1 H) 423-7359 


DENTAL CARE 


Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 


Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


2 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 


z 

o 


Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite too 
OKC.OK73103 
405-232-0303 


n 

SO 

O 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Mozart’s Gift 


From his notes my fingers learned to play, 

Felt his despair and fear and hope and dread. 
The songs that twirled within his mind each day 
Through years and miles to me directly sped* 
Those voices came to him, he did not seek 
A melody, a means of binding me 
Into his w^hirling, leaping holy shriek 
Of song. It came to him unbidden, free. 

I practice long and learn the notes by heart, 

Yet music comes much later than 1 thought. 
The cost of gifts is not known at the start* 

And still, what more with time could I 
have bought? 


He paid for angels’ dancing with 
his soul* 

To gyre one turn with him must be 
my goal* 

— Carol Hamilton 

Hamilton is the staters farmer poet laureate. 

She lives in Midwest City. 


LIVING HISTORY 

July 16-18 Battle of Honey Springs Reen- 
actment. Honey Springs Battlefield Park, 
Checotah. (405) 522-5234 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Chisholm Trail Museum 605 Zelters Ave, July 
17. Aug 21: Tatting Workshop. Aug 28: His- 
tory of the 45th Infantry Informative Talk, 
(405) 375-5176 

Aug 2-6 Explore the Arts: Summer Youth 
Art Camp, On Stage Woodward, Wood- 
ward, (580)256-7411 

Aug 14,15 Traditional Pottery Workshop 
Lecture, Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahl- 
equah. (918)456-6007 


Dates and times are subject to change: please 
confirm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free service published on a 
space-avaiiabk basis. To be considered, 
please mail a condse notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that inchides 
date, time, place, address, admission prices, 
and both a contact teiephone number and a 


phone number that can be publ ished. 

Notices must arrive fir Oklahoma Today 
three calendar months prior to publication 
( t. e. No vem her-Decem ber even ts m ust a rrt ve 
by August I). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar^ Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 731 52, or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail fp 
calendartsPokiahomatoday, com. Questions? 
Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is 
published seven times a year: in January, 
March, May, Jidy, September, arid Novem- 
ber by the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department, 15 N. 
Robinson, Suite WO, P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 731 02/73 1 52, (405) 
521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. Subscription 
prices: $16.95 per year in U.S.; $26.95 per 
year outside U.S. U.S. copyright 1999 by 
Oklahoma Today, Periodical postage paid 
pf Oklahoma City, OK, and additional entry 
offices. POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes fo Oklahoma Today Ciradation, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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RED C A R R E T C O 1 \ T R ^ 


Northwest 

IXVIV 


.\AA-APPtlOVED 

NON-SlNtOKING ROOMS 
iNiHioR Pool 

Game Room 

if BO & In- Room Movies 
RESTA lfRANT & LOUNGE 

Com pli m enta r y 
Coffee & Newspaper 
Delivered to Yol r 
Door Daily 


Northwest inn 

Hwy* 270 and First Street 
PO* Bo?t 1005 
wijodward. ok 73 S 02 
tr?«o) zno-Tiioo 

For Reservaiions only Cal!; 
800-727-7000 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall-To-Wall Hospitality 




THE 

HERITAGE 

INN 


Fairview, OK 

Tfte Gateway to 
NW OMahoma 

Located on US Highway 60. 
Recently renovated and designed 
with comfort In mind. Your Red 
Carpet Country headquarters - 
dose to the Glass Mountains , the 
Great Salt Plains, Alabaster 
Caverns and hunting and fishing 
areas. Enjoy golf at our beautiful 
Falrvlew Country Club course. 
Call for reservations 

fIS Highway 60 
< 580 ) 227-2554 



Tfte AX/heatheart of OW^bo^ «nvfties you to visit our friendly, ptogiessh/e conimunf^ 
locatEd on US 60 two miles east of FIS midway between Oklahoma Oty and Wkhita. 
July A — Independence Day Celebration 
July 9-T 1 — 25th Anniversary Tgnkawa Tribal Powwow 
October 23— Wheatheart Festival/Classic Car Show 
Antique MalJ^ Unique Shops • Museums ■ Restaurants • Parks 

Tonkawa Chamber of Commerce 
(58Q) 618-2220 
e-mail: ton hcofcSliskc.net 
web: www.tortkawa.net 



'Ttie liigpst open rodeo in the West" • August la - 21, 1999 
Aft day entertainment Saturday featuring a FREE ctiuckwagon teed 
S The Great Freedom Bank Robbery and Shootout. 

RECDGNRED AS ONE OF OKUHOMA'S OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE YEAR 
GY THE DEPARTMENT PF TOURISM A RECREATION. 



ComstQck: Guymon's Version of Woodstock 

Guymon Open Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Open Rodeo 

Welcome Home Fiesta 

Texas County Free Fair 

Rocktober Pest: Rock Concert 

Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 

Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

Wade Hayes in Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts & Crafts Show 

NW Oklahoma Jr, Rodeo 


July 17, 1999 
August 2 1-S2. 1999 
August 26-27, 1999 
September 12, 1999 
September 12^15, 1999 
October 2, 1999 
November 6-7, 1999 
December i -January 1 
December 4, 1999 
January 1 -April 30, 2000 
April 29, 2000 
May 4-7, 2000 
May 6, 2000 
May 5-6, 2000 
Mid-June, 2000 


AN AMERICAN OIUCINAt 





FRONTIER COUNTRY 







FORT RENO VISITORS CENTER FRES B 

^ Ya) (S' YYl ■ 


EL RENO (; U T II R I E W E W O K A 


Join US for one of the top ten festivals in the state! 

Wewoka 

Sorghum Day Festival 

Fourth Saturday in October 

For more information, call (405) 257-5485. 


Write or co/i /or o /w?e brochure 

The Bed and 
Breakfast 

Association of Guthrie 
RO* Box 463 
Guthrie. OK 73044 
(405) 282-8808 


For Great Summer Fun, Visit 


Enjoy our entertaining attractions and 
award-winning events throughout the summer. 

Call today for your FREE guide 
to Central Oklahoma’s Frontier Country. 

(800) 386-6552 
or visit us at www.oktourism.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERia 




ick up your free 
travel coupon book to 
Central Oklahoma's 
Frontier Country at 
any Oklahoma ^st 
Western or Conoco. 

Enjoy discount 
coupons to exciting 
attractions and 
evantsi* 


SEPTEMBER 25 & 26,1999 

F^RTORMAnCE TiMES: 

Saturday^ Sept. 25: tOam, ipm, 4pm 
Sunday, Sept. 26: 12pm, 3pm 
Admissiom FtE: 

Adults/$ 10.00; Youth (ages 6-15)/$5.00; 
Children (5 years 6f under) - free 


PLEASE SPECIFY SHOW DATE AKD TIME WHEM MAILIHQ IH ORDERS 
PLEASE CALL FOR EDUCATIOHAL DAY RATE AMD SHOW TINE 


NATIVE 




The Post Cemetary at Fort Reno will be host to the 'ghosts*' of Individuals interred 
between 1874 and 1947. Reenactors will portray Hans Seibert, a German prisoner of war, 
and others including a schoolmarm from Kansas, a stagecoach driver, and a preacher. 


Chuckwagon, Roneera, 
Cowboy and Indian 
Camps will offer food 
items for additional cost 


at this event. 


Fort Heno Visitors Center 
7107 W. Cheyenne St. 

El Reno, OK 73036 
(405)262-3987 
Fax (405) 422-4917 








PHOTO CREDITS: COLOfi ME QADD, DAILY OKtAHOM AH. EDDIE COCHRAN, DAILY OKLAHOMAN; STAMP. USPS 



by Louisa McCmie 



Broadway Babe Oklahoma City University 1994 graduate Kristen Chenoweth waltzed out of New York 
City’s Gershwin Theater on fune 6 with the highest recognition her profession offers — a Tony Award for 
best featured actress in a mosical for her role as Sally Brown in You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown. The 
New Times' Ben Brantley called the role ^*one of those break-out performances that send careers sky- 
ward*” Guitar Town Larry Briggs will open his Oklahoma Guitar and Cowboy Museum in Sperry in early 
September. A collector since 1970, his downtown museum will feature scores of guitar memorabilia, including a Martin guitar 
worth $85,000. (It was third — yes, third — on the production line.) Top Tulsans In Entertainment Weekly's recent “100 Great- 
est Moments in Rock” issue (May 28,1999), “You tSSSt^SSl 

listed as one of the ten most essential funk songs of all Hanson, also of Tulsa, was voted the second best 

modem group (since 1980)> and they claimed the m|HH fourthbest modern pop song with “MMMBop.” Open 
to Suggestions The sum total of Woody Guthrie's home now sits in a back storage area of the 

Okfuskee Trading Company at Fifteen West Broad- way in Okemah. Owner Ron Bradberry says he's not sure 

what to do with the remains, but for the time being, he's content to serve as custodian to the wooden planks 
and show them off to the occasional sightseer. Bad Boys Color Me Badd, those Oklahoma City kids whose 
wildly successful 1991 debut, CM.B, produced pop hits like “All 4 Love,” released their fifth album, Awak- 
ening, last year. The Northwest Classen grads now live in New York. The Good Die Young One of the 
earliest “free birds” was Miami native Steve Gaines. The third guitarist for Lynyrd Skynyrd, he joined the band in 1976 but was 
killed a year later in a plane crash over Mississippi* You're from Where? The debate over Eddie Cochran's roots rolls on. 
While the definitive Encyclopedia of Country Music says the singer was born in Oklahoma City, the Chamber of Commerce in 




managers had a hard 
northerner as a genuine 
conveniently adopted his 


Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
librarian may have 
explanation. Cochran's 
time pitching the 
rockabilly crooner, so he 
family's Oklahoma City origins. Best known for 1958's “Summer- 
time Blues,” Cochran died in a car crash in 1960, Stuck on You 
Oklahoma and its residents have been featured on many U.S. 
postal stamps over the years — Broadway's Oklahoma! and the 
Cherokee Strip Land Run, for example — and Jimmy Rushing also 
makes the list. The world famous “blues shooter” from Okla- 
homa City joined seven other singing legends in 1994 to become 
a twen ty - n i n e ce n t sta m p . ;(1 


contests (with a birth certificate showing Albert Lea as his birthplace). An Albert Lea 
come up with the best 
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We're taking the high road 
and making it better. 



Nobody likes to be slowed down by construction on our state's 
turnpikes — and that includes us. But at the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority, we take our responsibilities for safe roadways very 
seriously. By improving existing turnpikes and creating new 
thoroughfares, we are making traveling a pleasant and safe 
experience across the state. Our continued commitment to 
quality and convenience makes the Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority your best traveling companion. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
Saving Money, Time and Lives 



like m iiak. It rises straight from the soul and transcends all language to speak directly and with power. 


Oklahoma Naiural Gas is proud to serve a state with such a rich heritage of music. May the song never die. 
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